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Botes. 


* HISTORY OF PICKWICK,’ 
(See §, xi. 225.) 
a second edition of this work should be con- 
plated, the following mistakes, in addition to 
l 


If 
tem t 
that noted by Mr. Firman, should be corrected. 
They can all be verified by a reference to ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers. 

P.2. The list of ‘‘about twenty” principal 

rs omits Mrs, Bardell. 

P. 3. The list of “fifty or more” minor cha- 
tacters, omits Mrs. Raddle and Mrs. Sanders : 
two of those included are spelt incorrectly, 

P. 14,1. 2. “* Not content vith writin’ up Pick- 
wick, they puts “Moses” afore it, vich I call 
addin’ insult to injury,’ as he paused.” Is “as he 
paused” a misprint for ‘‘as the parrot”? If not, 
what does it mean? The quotation is incomplete. 

P. 80. “ Three of the guests secure tickets ” (for 
the Rochester ball). Who was the third ? 

P, 83. The comparison between certain widely 
detached portions in ‘ Pickwick’ and a story, ‘ The 
Great Winglebury Duel,’ in ‘Sketches by Boz,’ 
has nothing to recommend it but the inaccuracy of 
the details. 

P. 86. Upwitch (who “was named after a little 
town in Kent”) and Goodwin (possibly so named 
“from the Goodwin Sands” !) are scarcely enough 
to illustrate the alleged partiality of Dickens for 
Kentish names, 


P. 114. Mr. Pickwick did not propose to take 
the room occupied by the “ precious trio” in the 
Fleet: the only glimpse we get of the three 
worthies results from the fact that he was “chummed 
in” by Roker to share it with them, 


P. 116. There is no named “ Dosey” 
in the ‘ Mudfog Papers.’ 

P. 118, The paragraph dealing with the letters 
O.M.P.C. is surely wrong from beginning to end. 
If these letters had been placed after each name, 
and explained “ again and again in a note,” as Mr, 
Fitzgerald states, there would have been no neces- 
sity to write the greater part of chapteri. In no 
edition that I have seen are these letters, or the 
notes explaining them, to be found at all. 

P, 128. ‘* A coach is upset in the snow,” &. No 
incident of this kind occurs in ‘ Pickwick’; there 
is obvious confusion with ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ 

P. 130. The passage referring to Mrs. Bardell’s 
imprisonment is inaccurate: the “other members 
of the party” were not “‘left unmolested”; nor 
are we told that any of them but Mrs, Bardell 
were to be locked up. 

P. 134. “ Addressing of you” does not become 
“undressing” in Sam’s valentine; coarseness of 
this kind is foreign to the whole character. 

P. 138. By way of emphasizing some incongruit 
in Sam’s utterances, he is credited with a ~ sae | 
made by his father. 

P. 140, The whole point of Count Smorl- 
tork’s “note” (“The word Poltic surprises by 
himself —— ”) is lost by incorrect quotation. 

P. 141. The remarks on the cricket match 
should either be amended or omitted : they are 
useless as elucidating anything in Dickens's extra- 
ordinary description. There always were, are, and 
will be, in double-wicket cricket, two bowlers, 
‘one for each wicket.” On the other hand, 
** notching "—especially if Muggleton is to be 
identified with Town Malling—must have become 
obsolete ; and, according to the description, the 
result of the match would be a draw. 

P. 160. “The testy Dr. Tappleton” should be 
“Dr. Payne.” 

P. 161. Mr. Pickwick had but two interviews 
with Messrs, Dodson & Fogg: how he was *‘ not 
without difficulty restrained from assaulting ” them 
on “ at least ” three occasions, it would be difficult 
to say. 

P. 171. Sam’s allusions to other members of his 
family appear to be taken quite seriously, and lead 
to some wonderful statements. A few sentences 
bear quotation :— 

*Few, save Pickwickian students, will recall that 
Sam introduces allusions to other members of his family, 
besides bis father. That he had a brother ; an uncle 
who drank himeelf to death ; that his mother’s name wes 
Clarke ; these matters being dropped naturally and care- 
lessly, as they would be in real life, and not officially 
announced by the narrator. Another ‘hand’ would 
have told ur, ‘Mr. Sam Weller was Mr. Weller’s son by 
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his first wife, whose name was Clarke ; one of his brothers 
had not turned out very well, and having become addicted 
to strong liquors, 

Mr. Fitagerald, it may safely be said, is the only 


2 
EF 


** other hand ” who would be likely to tell us these | peen ed as an advertisement by the proprietors 
things, With one exception (that of the “uncle ”), | of a patent medicine. The whole idea of this 


every statement in this pazsage is incorrect. 


Tepre- 
P. 179. Ridler’s can scarcely be “a genuine old | sented, “ his friends about him”: 


even alluded to. 


P. 265. Phiz’s “ delightful frontispiece to ‘ Pick- 


P. 183. “ Winkle and Tupman remained at Mrs. | wick from Italy ’” > ied op on ee 


Pott’s, we are told, for two days after the break- 
fast,” &c. Mr. Winkle was 
raid Tu and 
are to 
the “* Peacock.” 

to e the Na incidents happen on 

a reference to the “arrangements” 
arrived at with Weller senior would have obviated 
this mistake. in, Sam's visit to Mrs. Bardell 
is here dated “September 7th”; though in the 
trial, when Sam is asked if he remembers “ going 
up to Mrs. Bardell’s house, one night in November 
last,” he replies in the affirmative. 

P. 195. Pott’s eloquent “Hole and Corner 
Baffery” here becomes “Hole and Oorner Baf- 

”—not an improvement, 

P. 203. Oalverley’s ‘ Questions’ are, of course, 
eulogized. “Even the most profound student 
must feel his ignorance as he reads.” There is 
some ignorance, certainly. The questions quoted 
are the “more difficult” ones, and comprise less 
than half of the total number. Yet there are two 
mistakes (in Nos. 3 and 16), the first of which is 
triumphantly repeated by Mr. Fitzgerald on p. 204. 
These questions have been absurdly overrated : 
even if they were correct in themselves, they offer 
no unusual difficulty.” 

P. 205. The “Oxford questions” are much 
better; though the examiner himself would cer- 
tainly be unable to find a ‘Goblin’s Song,’ or the 
"a “dash my vescoat,” throughout the 


P. 232. “ Mr. Winkle, in spite of his timidity 
evesseWas prepared to ‘go out’ with Dowler.” He 
was not; he ran away to avoid it—hence the 
Bristol incidents. The best, in fact the only, in- 
stance of Winkle’s cou the scene with his 
father—is omitted itzgerald. 

P. 243. “Josiah Mudge” should, of course, be 
** Jonas 

P. 246. * are three characters in the story 


named Martin, the ‘long ekeeper,’ * surl 
man, and the butcher at the Pieet).” Betsy 


Martin, ‘‘ widow, one child and one eye,” and the 
bagman’s uncle, Jack Martin, of whom is related 
the best short story in the book, would make the 
“ three characters” five—the correct number. 


ere alone: hence | of 
scene between Pott and his wife. We) story. Few people would care 
Snodgrass remained at | for the sole of 


268 to 272 are filled up with a numbered 
characters who ch 


sce 


’s “chrono- | have been taken beyond the fourth hundred : 


Pp. 273 and 274 contain a numbered list of the 
‘* scenes and episodes which form the narrative,” 
the omissions from which would form a goodly list 
by p. 274 is “ No, 19, 
‘ott’s party”: this should, of course, be ‘ 
337 to 339 contain the third, and last, num- 
bered list—of the inns. “How many inns will 
the reader suppose are introduced in ‘ Pickwick’? 
eseseeLhoy are twenty-two in number!” . Then 
comes the list, from which the follo are 
omitted : the tavern at which Mr. Pickwick first 
meets Weller senior, the ‘‘ Blue Boar,” Leadenhall 
Market (where Sam indites, and his father corrects, 
party, on leaving for » e the acquaint- 
ance of Dowler) the Portugal Street inn (the 
headquarters of Solomon Pell), the “* Black Boy,” 
Chelmsford, and Sergeant’s Inn Coffee-House. 
oo eee are here nearly one-third of the list 
Another edition will certainly be if 
this ‘ History’ is ever to be taken seriously. If it 
is not, the author’s remark (p. 308), that “as the 
Bentleys and Wakefields contended fiercely over & 
dot or particle, so our Pickwickian controversialists 
find themselves hotly engaged over all that touches 


P. 256. The comparison between Willis, in 


the exactness and due authenticity of the text,’ 


‘Watkins Tottle,’ and Ayresleigh, like that on . 
| p. 83, is incorrect, and therefore unnecessary, a 
P, 261, 
b 
D 
of 
There is, however, no reason why they sho 
it 
woul: i ~~ easy to do this on the lines laid 
fal dog “ owned” by Jingle. And it dep, 
And if ad 
not “tall horse,” for 
forty-two-year-old cab-horse to whom we are in- 
debted for the introduction of Jingle? There are 
omissions everywhere ; and some of them, whether 
of man or beast, would certainly be required to 
compensate for the frequent ‘‘doubling” of a single 
part which is a feature of the list. Nos, 10 and 
16 (Jingle and his “Handsome Englishman”), 
Nos. 28 and 29 (“Dismal Jemmy” and the 
; “ Stroller”), Nos. 50 and 51 (Miller and the “ hard- 
headed man”), are early examples of this, There 
is, indeed, “ nothing like it on record.” 
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at oT 
y. "i should be omitted. Much of the ‘ History’ deals Vox ista, qua strepunt aves 
the with other subjects, of more or less relative value ; Btantes sub ipso culmine 
ng look Paulo ante quam lux emice 
has whenever tho taxt lo mentioned, one + Nostri figura est judicis.® 
rietors for, and gene » some mistake, rus it* | In this connexion I may give the following from 
int, wl the present meant of | of 38) 
pores ‘Pickwick, it in not enongh for any ‘History’) the 
df one. EORG crow, w® did them in mind Trumpet at 
"arity, Bat J. B. 8. will find a full discussion of cock- 
ed. SHAKSPEARIANA, a together with a reference to the oy 
of the IV. ii. 333-4 (8® xi. 224),— | St tiquities 
¢ book The vg the text of the eitial words ** To | (ii. 51, Bohn). F. Apams. 
them” of the captain’s speech may be upheld for} 64, Albany Road, Camberwell. 
not the following reasons, In III. vii. we havea con-| Undoubtedly Shakespeare's bird of dawning ” 
ed : it ference between Senators and Tribunes as to the| was the cook. The whole passage proves it. As 
os hd legions to be appointed for service in Britain. | for calling the cock’s ‘‘ tantalizing vocal efforts ” 
onder- Three bodies of troops are then mentioned : | singing, this is just what they are called :— 
g, why (1) The force remaining in Gallia. (2) Another Ghenatesiees 00 tee 
on the force, the subject of a supposed preceding con- merier than the meremayd in the see; 
are in- ference. (3) A further supplementary levy to be For Phisiologus seith sicurly, 
ried eed made under a commission to the Tribunes. Taking How that they syngen wel and merily. ; 
rhether the speech in question to be a continuation of a Chaucer, ‘ The Nonne Prest his Tale. 
ired to conversation commenced before the actual presence | _ In Miss Phipson’s ‘ Animal-Lore of Shakespeare's 
s single of the actors on the stage, a reference may be made Time’ we are referred to Mr. J . E. Harting’s 
10 and to a junction of the first two bodies and their being | ‘ Ornithology of Shakespeare’ for illustrations of 
in readiness at Milford Haven, the third body ghosts at comet 
ing of cock-crowing, at consequen no 
There the Cambridge Shakespeare the ing “To them” the year ticleer clamours the ee a . 
asa stage direction is relegated to the foot-notes 2 
of the by “ Anon. conj. and Spence conj. & Q.,’| ‘Hamer,’ L iv. 36 S. x. 23, 70; xi. 223). 
ly in Live and the neighbourhood, but of daily 
), Mrs, ‘Hauer,’ I. i, 158 (8 8, xi. 224),—The} _ ooourrence. 6. 
Mrs, context forbids any other interpretation than that ag 
the “bird of dawning” is the cock. The ob-| Tue Sonners: Taz rwo Osext in THE GLOBE 
}, num- jection to chanticleer’s vocal exertion being called | Epirion (8" 8S. x. 450; xi. 223).—“ Hopes” in 
ns will “singing” is trivial. Shakespeare used the word | the sense of “expectations” subsists to the pre- 
wick’? for the sake of dignity, and he is not the first poet | sent day in French. Where we wy be & person 
Then who has employed “ cro ” and ‘‘ singing” in | has expectations from a relative, a chman says 
are like contiguity. J. B.S. will find examples of this | he has ‘‘ des espérances.” SHERBORNE. 
of first alternation in Chaucer's ‘ Nonne Prest his Tale,’ 


from which I select only the following, according} «Oy ARTERN-LAND.”—I meet with this word for 

to the Aldine edition ~O , a the time in an endorsement of an old deed 

Gang merier than the meremayd in oo (450) ; relating to land at Earl’s Barton, in Northampton- 

shire. The meaning is obvious ; it is the quarter 

but when he spied the fox lying in wait for him, of a yard-land or virgate. In 1609, John Wel- 

No thing ne list him thanne for to crowe (456). ford, of nhoe, or Cucknoe, purchased for 761. 

The belief that cockcrow is a summons for spirits | half a yard-land of arable and pasture in the fields 

to vanish is very ancient. Thus, in St, Ambrose’s | of Eari’s Barton, “ containing twelve acres arable 

‘Aiterne rerum conditor’:— and ley ground and one acre and a quarter of a 

Preeco diei jam sonat rood of meadow,” with commonable rights, stinted 

Jubarque solis evocat. to two beasts and twenty sheep. January, 

Hoc excitatus Lucifer 1638/9, his son and his widow joined in a deed 

— polum caligine ; conveying one-half of this half -land to John 

Sa Warren, and it is at the back of this latter deed that 

The cock is a fi of Christ. To quote Pru- the term “ quartern-land” appears. I do not find 
dentius :— * * Hymnus ad Galli Cantum,’ 13, 
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the word in any of the copious references to land 
measure that ocour though the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Series of ‘N. & Q.’ As an illustration of 
the manner in which common field property was 
held and transferred, the recital of the separate 
strips is most interesting :— 

(Endorsed, “ Feoffment of Quartern-land in Barton 
Commons,”] “1638. This Indenture made the one and 
thirtith day of Januarye in the fourteenth yeare of the 
Raigne of our soveraigne Lorde Charles by the grace of 
God &c. Betwene Richarde Wellforde of Ecton in the 
county of Northampton yeoman and Marierye Wellforde 
of Earls Barton in the county aforesaide widdowe 
naturall mother of him the said Richarde Wellforde of 
th’one p’tye and John Warren of Earls Barton black- 
smith of th’other p’tye Wittnesseth That they the said 
Richarde Wellforde and Marierye Wellforde [for fifty 
pounds paid by Warren, &c.] Have granted bargained 
solde alyened enfeoffed released and confirmed &c. vnto 
the said John Warren and to his heirs and assignes for- 
ever All that one quarterne or fourth p’te of one yard- 
land of arrable lands leys meaddow lesues pasture and 
grassground (be it more or lesse) scituate lying and 
beinge disp’sed in the territories feilds meaddowes parish 
and precincts of Earls Barton aforesaid herein hereafter 

‘ticularly menc’oned expressed and contayned as fol- 
oweth (that is to say) ffirst in the Westcleyfielde one 
hallfe ley beingall the west end of the same ley Marierye 
Wellford south next the Boonehyde baulke Peter Iemes 
north lyinge at Brakenburgh Itm one land on Stincking- 
lands Robart Whittwoorth south Richard Harris north 
Itm one land on Ectonbrooke furlonge neare ynto Water- 
lies the Boonehyde baulke south George Attwell north 
tm one haulfe ley beinge all the north end of the same 
ley in Whinnes Mathew Nicholls east Mariery Wellford 
west In Hadwell feilde first one land at Colltefirzes next 
the Boonehyde baulke east ffrancis Howoorth west Itm 
one little land on the westsyde Syke gutter shooting 
uppon the hadland of John Nicholls at the west end Mr. 
Barnard south Robarte Whittwoorth north Itm one land 
on the same furlonge shootinge into Broadway Boone- 
hyde baulke south Robarte Whitwoorth north Itm one 
land on the eastsyde Syke gutter next the grasagrounde 
of Robarte ffarrow west Robarte Wade east In Andes- 
dale feilde one through land in Broadhome George 
Attwell west Nathaniell Meidburye east Itm one third 
me land in Broadhome Nathaniell Meidburye west 
omas Harris of Ashby Mearseast In the Easte Ryefeilde 
one hallfe acre land lyinge beyonde Elidernestum 
Robarte Whittwoorth south Robarte ffarrow north In the 
Weste Ryefeilde one hallfe acre land lying on Wrang- 
lands th’aforesaid Thomas Harris east Thomas Blewitt 
west Itm three lands lyinge together shootinge into 
Wathway Thomas Blewitt south the baulke north Itm 
one halife acre and a quarterne of roode of meaddowe 
lyinge together in Killhome meaddowe Nathaniell Meid- 
burye east Richard Harris west Itm the moytye or one 
hallfe p’te of one lesue in the Thorphyde at Ashbybrooke 
Itm the moytie or one hallfe p'te of one lesue in the 
Thorphyde at Ectonbrooke Together w’th com’on and 
com'on of pasture for one cowe and tenne sheepe trees 


willowes fallowes thornes bushes firzes hads ends wayes | 9¥@ 


passsges easements proffitts com'odities hereditaments 
and app’ten’nc’s whatsoever vnto th’ aforesnyde quarterne 
of a yardland before menc’oned to be granted or to any 
~_ or p’cell thereof belonginge or in anywyse app’tayn- 
nge and nowe in the tenure or occupation of Joseph 
Wale of Earls Barton aforesaid weaver,” &c. 


It is evident from the deed of 1609 that a 


six acres (for I su the quarter of a rood of 
meadow does not affect the measurement) and that 
“ quartern-land” meant, in that parish at least, 
six and a half acres. Rico. Wetrorp, 


Tae p’Eon.—Many and various 
descriptions of this once famous personage (mascu- 
line or feminine as occasion seems to have served) 
have been printed in the various volumes of 
‘N. & Q.’; and the following may be interesting 
now, when some curious further discoveries have 
been made: 4" §S, ii. 131, 215, 236, 278, 351; 
5" §. ii. 160, 200; Guillardet’s ‘ Mémoires,’ 5" 
S. viii. 309, 377 ; and papers relating to him, 5% 
8. ix. 307, 339. The most remarkable details are, 
however, now very numerous and valuable, and 
are preserved in the ‘ Historical Manuscripts Oom- 
mission, Fifteenth Report,’ Appendix, pt. ii. The 
manuscripts of J, Eliot Hodgkin, Esq., F.S.A,, 
have been very carefully and completely examined, 
from pp. 351 to 368 (or in dates from 1757 to 
1808 ?). The masses of papers are singularly inter- 
esting, and have been carefully copied by Mr. John 
Cordy Jeafferson for future readers. Ests. 


A Conremporary Bust or SHAKSPEARE.— 
More than thirty years ago my late wife took me 
to call on Prof. Owen, at his pleasant little house 
in Richmond Park. We found him in a state of 
considerable excitement, for he told us he believed 
he had found a contemporary bust of Shakspeare, 
which was, indeed, enough to agitate any man, 
We asked to see the treasure, and there was pi 
duced, in terra-cotta, a likeness much resem 
what is known as the Chandos portrait of the great 
poet. We wondered, and I fancy said nothing, 
for Owen was not a man with whom to dispute on 
such a matter; and I now could fancy that the 
whole occurrence was a dream. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Tae Torxey.—Although even the schoolboy 
knows that the turkey was originally imported from 
America, a note in Mr. Thomson’s recently pub- 
lished ‘The Outgoing Turk’ gives so ample and 
conclusive an explanation of the misnomer that it 
would, I think, be worth while to transfer his note 
(p. 113) to the colamns of ‘N. & Q.’ He writes: 
Johnson's ‘ Dictionary’ the turkey is said to be a 
large domestic fowl supposed to be brought from Turkey, 
but it is now known that it was in reality brought, not 
from Turkey, but from Americe, where two species are 
met with—the 7 pavo and the meleagris 
ocellata, the native names for which are gonisiots soe 
najo. Prescott mentions that when the Spaniards 
discovered Mexico they came upon immense flocks of 
turkeys, which they called pavo, from its resemblance 
to the peacock, the Mexican variety having brilliant 
iridescent eye-spots in the tail, He says that some 
writers had asserted them to be of African or Asiatic 
origin, but that Buffon bad effectually disposed of that 
fallacy, and that certainly ote 

i ter the conquest of Mexi ; 
by tne Spaniards q 


virgate of land at Earl’s Barton comprised twenty- 


but he does not suggest avy reason for 
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the name of ‘ turkey,’ a name so common in the 
of Europe that it would seem at first sight to 
conclusively to an Eastern origin. The Serbs and 
Bosnians call it ¢iirke, like ourselves, and in Ger- 
many it is known as (rut hahn, or tiirkischer hahn. The 
Italians and French, however, call it, not a Turkish, but 
an Indian fowl, the Italian name being gallo d’ India 
and the French d’ Inde, a turkey-cock being a cog d’ Inde ; 
and, curiously enough, both in Turkey and in Arabia it 
isknown as the Hindu fowl. How, then, did it come to 
be introduced into all these countries from the East, 
when it really came from the West? I think the ex- 
tion is to be found in the name given to the bird 
India; peru being neither Sanscrit nor Persian, 
but Portuguese ; so that it was evidently introduced into 
the omy | by the Portuguese, What happened was 
probably this: when the Spaniards discovered Mexico 
they brought some of the birds back with them to Spain, 
where they increased rapidly, and were taken for food 
upon other voyages because they are larger than fowls, 
and give more food without taking up a great deal more 
toom, an important matter in the small ships of that 
time, In this way they found their way to Bombay, and 
were brought thence to Italy by the Venetians, so that 
in Italy and in France (it was the time of the French 
wars in Italy) they became known as the birds from India. 
the same reason they obtained a similar name in 
and in Arabia. But they were evidently intro- 
duced into England and Germany, not direct from India 
or from Venice, but from Constantinople, between which 
tity, even after the Turks had taken possession of it, 
and England there was always a considerable amount 
of trade, So that in these countries it acquired the 
tame, not of the Indian, but of the Turkish fowl or 
‘turkey.’ It is an instance of the rapidity with which 
wything which is really of use will spread over the 
world, @ potato, for instance, and maize, and tobacco, 
were all introduced from America, and in an incredibly 
time were common all over the East. That the 
turkey must have spread with almost equal rapidity is 
proved by Shakespeare mentioning it, though he lived 
w short a time after the discovery of Mexico. He only 
- mag of it twice, but he does so in the casual way which 
that it had already become a common domestic 
fowl, In ‘Henry V.’ Gower says of Pistol, ‘See, here he 
comes, swelling like a turkey-cock.’ And in ‘Twelfth 
Night’ Fabian says, ‘Oh, peace, contemplation makes a 
mare turkey-cock of him, How he jets under his advanced 
plumes,’ It is odd that the Portuguese should have 
called it peru, instead of pavo like the Spaniards. They 
may have got it from Peru, and not from Mexico, or 
may have picked it up in Brazil, where it is called 
pavo de peru, for their ships were often driven there by 
the trade winds when on the way to India.” 


Henry 


“Nor worTH TINKER’s curse.”—Tinkers do 
curseand swear! At least they used to do when 
about the villages mending pots and pans. 

ers may be oy amongst the bygone institutions 

of the country, for tinkers are few and far between 
Rowadays, The one I most remember as a lad 
Would be considered a curiosity now. He carried 


iron. This one came in the summer time, and, 
fixing his kit—his workshop—under a tree at the 
four lanes’ end, was soon busily employed mending 
pots and pans brought to him from every house. 
He swore much, ate largely of bread and bacon, 
and drank pots of beer from the alehouse hard by. 
But why are things “‘ not worth a tinker’s curse” ? 
In the case of my tinker, nobody heeded his strings 
of oaths, though they certainly were “red-hot,” as 
folks said. Taos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Bérancer anp Morris.— There is 
-_ little affinity between the genius of Béranger 
and that of Morris, but there is a remarkable 
resemblance — the of an 
song by the French poet and the ‘ Apology 
facing the English v's ‘ Earthly Paradise.’ 
Béranger styles himse 
implores :— 

Ah ! pardonnez au pauvre chansonnier, 
William Morris, in a similar strain, writes :— 
Pardon me, 

Who strives to build a shadowy isle of bliss 

Midmost the beating of the roe | sea, 

Where tossed about the hearts of men must be, 

bey ravening men shall slay— 

singer anem 

I do not suppose Morris ever read Béranger, but 
the coincidence is remarkable. JouN 

Willesden Green. 


“Bar Srvister.”—Perusal of ‘The Martian’ 
shows that the name of Du Maurier is to be added 
to those of the novelists (among whom are Sir 
Walter Scott and Thackeray) who have used this 
expression to denote illegitimacy. Readers of 
‘N. & Q. are well aware that in English heraldry 
such a term is void of meaning; also that, if a 
bend sinister ever indicated illegitimacy, the pre- 
sent indication is a bordure wavy, or in a case of 
royal origin a baton sinister. It would seem as if 
each of these authors had in his mind at the time 
of writing some usage other than English, by which 
the bar or its equivalent was used in the sense of 
our bend, and by which also, being thus potentially 
sinister, it was applied to the purpose in question. 
There is nothing, I believe, in what is known of the 
etymology of ‘* bar” to restrict its position. 

Kuuickew. 

Cairo. 


M. Govrettarp.—I suppose this name must be 
quite unknown to the average reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
It is that of the head valet of the late Emperor of 
the French. I have not read Zola’s ‘ La Débicle,’ 
and I did not see much of the discussion on the 
rougeing incident which ensued on its appearance, 
but I saw no mention of Goutellard in what little of 
it I did see, It is true he did not long survive his 
august and, by him and his family, revered master, 
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and so was not at that time available for reference, 
had confirmation been sought of him. He was a 
quiet, well-conducted, unassuming, intelligent man, 
of amiable disposition and gentlemanly manners, 
without either priggishness or Tr 

Tuomas J. Jeaxes, 


Borns sy St. Leonarp.— 

“There is a remarkable statuette of alabaster in the 
Cambridge Museum of Archwology, which originally 
formed part of a retable in Whittlesford Church, Cam- 
bridgeshire. In this figure, which is clad in Eucharistic 
vestments, the maniple is absent, and its De seems to 
be supplied by a chain suspended over the right wrist. 

is may, however, represent some such saint as St, 
Leonard, whose emblem is a chain and manacles; in 
which it is just possible that the sculptor omitted the 
maniple to avoid the inartistic symmetry which would 
result from its insertion.” —‘ Ecc! tical Vestments,’ 
by R. A. 8. Macalister, 1895, p. 77, foot-note. 

However this may be, St. Leonard is represented 
on the mace of the Faculty of Arts of St. Andrews 
University (made circa 1419) as an abbot, “ with 
two fingers of his right hand elevated, as if in the 
act of blessing, and with his crosier in his left 
hand. Two links of a chain are attached to his 
left wrist.” There is no maniple, seemingly. Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
vol, xxvii. p. 449; see also plate iv, No, 2, p. 445, 

Witt1am Brack. 


“ Lorpan.”—It is that Jamieson, in 
his ‘ Dictionary of the Scottish Language,’ does not 
ive a second instance of the use of this word in 
yntoun’s ‘Chronicle of Scotland’—a use much 
more interesting to Shakespeare students than the 
one he quotes. It might, even as it stands, be taken 
as a proper name, as well as that of a common name 
for a fool, blockhead, or worthless a in the 
passage regarding the fall of Macbeth :— 
And owre the Mounth thai chast hym than 
Til the wode off Lunfanan 
This Makduff wes thare mast fell, 
And that chas than mast crwelle, 
Bot a knycht that in that chas 
Til this Makbeth than nerest was; 
Makbeth turnyd hym agayne, 
or thou may nouc 
That to dede eall sla me — 
powere ive me off m 
Bk. vi. chap. xviii, il, 2229-2040, 
This clearly shows that Macduff was not the 
knight who killed Macbeth in earlier Scottish 
histories, in which there is no mention of the mur- 
der of Lady Macduff. It remained for Boece to 
record the one fact, and invent a poetic retri- 
bation in Macduff’s triumph over his former king. 
Caartorre Carmicuagi Stopes. 


(1593-1644), 
was sizar of 
ius idge, 10 April, 1610, at. 
seventeen, as son of Ghristopher Philips, of 


South Rainham, Norfolk. (Venn, ‘ Admissions 
to Gonville and Caius Col in the University of 
Cambridge,’ 1887, p. 115.) He graduated B.A, in 
1613 and proceeded M.A. in 1617. This note 
will serve as an addition to the account of him 
appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xlv. 200. 
Danie. Hirwett. 


Horace anp nis Epitors: Jouy 
AnD Francis Cuuts.—In a letter to Mann (Cun. 
ningham’s edition, vol. i. p. 366), dated 24 June, 
1745, Horace Walpole writes : “I feel excessi 
for you, my dear child, on the loss of Mr, Chute! 
So sensible and -natured a man would be a 
loss to anybody.” Before the name Chute, Oun- 
ningham has inserted in the text in brackets 
[Francis} Francis Chute, a well-known lawyer 
and Member of Parliament, and elder brother of 
Horace Walpole’s friend and correspondent Jobn 
Chute, had died in April of this year (1745) (see 
vol. i. p. 351), two months before the date of the 
letter now under consideration. 

The allusion here is not to the death of Francs 
Chute, as Cunningham's interpolation implies, but 
to the departure from Florence of John Chute, who 
had resided in that city for some years on terms of 
the closest intimacy with Horace np. That this 
is the allusion is obvious from what Horace Wal- 
pole says further on in the same letter, where be 
mentions “‘ Mr. Ohute’s leaving you.” 

After visiting other Italian towns, John Chute 
went back to Florence for a short time previous to 
his return to England, to which allusion is made 
in a subsequent letter to Mann, dated 2 Oct., 1746 
(vol. ii, p. 58). Heten 


“Tus Deara-cart.”—This name is given to 
for which there is no apparent cause, It is an 
omen of death. The other day a cottager’s wife 
was met in the street here crying and wringing het 
hands in great distress. She said she heard 
the death-cart, and knew her mother was dead, 
but was going to see. The omen in this cas 
proved a false one, however. 0. 0. B 
Epworth. 


tae Hatt.—In Mr, Hudson Turner's 
‘Domestic Architecture in England,’ 1851, p. % 
it is said that not only were meals taken in the 
hall, but the followers and servants of the owner 
“slept in it on the floor, a custom the practice of 
which is shown by numerous passages in 
authors, particularly in the works of the romance 
writers.” There is no doubt that Mr. Turner's 


statement is correct, and I should be much obliged 
if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could give one or two 
quotations from early English authors on this sub- 
ject. Iam acquainted with what Aubrey said in 
the seventeenth century, and also with passages in 
Icelandic sagas and in Beowulf. 
references. 8, 0. 
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Queries, 

We mast request correspondents desiring information 
onfamily matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addressesto their queries, in order that the 
sewers may be addressed to them direct, 


“THE GREATEST HAPPINESS OF THE GREATEST 
souser.”—“ Of this phrase,” says the Ldinburgh 
Review of July, 224, Hutcheson was 
the original author.” 


Anus or Unirap Srares. — During a recent 
visit to a relative in North England I was much 
entertained and puzzled to find, on my hostess 
drawing attention to it, that the table napkin I 
had been using bore a very remarkable pattern. It 
isa representation of the American eagle, though 
in quite another guise from that with which I am 
familiar as in heraldic use at present. The bird of 
freedom clutches in its dexter claw an olive branch 
sod in its sinister a thunderbolt, just as it does 
oficially until this day, but the stars are not on a 
chief across the breast. They are thirteen in num- 
ber, distributed between the motto ‘‘ E pluribus 
uoum” and the eagle’s head and wings, The 

body bears, instead of and 

base as now used, what might be described in 
more or leas heraldic terms as a chief barry of (I 
think) thirteen and a base bendy sinister of the 
tame number, 

What seems at first sight to invest with some 
faint historical interest this early, however un- 
authoritative or merely popular, variant of the stars 
and stripes is the existence of an English motto 
below, in addition to the Latin one above. This 
weeond motto reads, ‘“‘ We offer Peace, Ready for 
War,” » legend naturally applicable to the sug- 
I shall be very 
grateful to any American, or student of thi 
American, who will lend me aid towards meh 
ling this problem of a serviette. Inquiries regarding 
its provenance elicited the fact that it had been 
long in the possession of the family, having been 
handed down from an old lady in Northumberland 
— about 1809. The 

am assured is pure and very good, though 
not superfine—it is whole linen, as the ends aon. 
not a thread of cotton running through it, My 
. To what date does this 
carious memorial ? Is it likely to have 
been of American manufacture, or to have 


been manufactured for America? To what does 
its second motto refer? And where shall I find an 
account of the earlier forms, if there were any, of 
the American heraldic eagle when it was mewing 
its mighty youth? There be, saith Stow, “‘ weavers 
of divers sorts ; to wit of drapery or tapery and 
napery.” But how far the makers of table linen 
have gone in writing American and British history 
with their looms since honest John’s day is a 
question, perhaps, too extensive even for the 
world-encircling erudition of many-headed ‘N. &Q.’ 
Patriotism has ten thousand ways in which to ex- 
press itself; but my final wonder is whether it has 
often treated i to heraldic ebullitions on the 
drapery, tapery, or napery of the dining-table. 
Gro, NEILson, 
Glasgow, 


Hanp-stocxine.—A writer on ‘The Poetry 
of Provincialisms’ in the Cornhill (July, 1865), 
Pp. 30 sqq., says (p. 39) :— 

“Tt is pleasant to go forth into some of the t 
nooks which may be found in the Midland and Northern 
counties, and hear such primitive-sounding words as 
* bell-house’ for tower, ‘wall-root’ for the bottom of a 
wall, ‘ hand-stocking’ for mitten, ‘nail-passer’ for gim- 
let, and ‘ overtune’ for the burden of a song.” 

I shall be glad to know where “ hand-stocking ” is, 
or was, used for *‘ mitten.” I do not find it in 


the E.D.S, glossaries that I have at hand. QV 


Lavy Barrizrt.—A friend of mine in the 
United States has bought a portrait, by Francis 
Cotes, who died in 1770, of a ‘‘ Lady lett.” 
May I ask if any of your readers can tell him any- 
thing about her? Cotes painted but few portraits 


in oil his iality. 
in oil, crayons being 
Grosvenor Club, 


Hornam, or Dattox.—I should be very grate- 
fal if any of your readers could tell me who was 
the wife of the Rev. Charles Hotham, Rector of 
Wigan, eldest son of Sir John Hotham, first baronet, 
by his second wife, Anne Rokeby. I should be 
very glad of a i of this family as far as 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Charles Hotham, who 
married Sir Thomas Style, fourth baronet, circa 
1700, pe Satis. 

Dawley Court, Uxbridge. 

Gazerre.’—I am anxious to know 
where a set of the Dublin Gazette from 1731 to 
1867 can be consulted. If not a complete set, any 
odd years might prove useful. Perhaps some of 
your readers wiil help me. 

E. H. W. 


5, Therapia Road, Honor Oak, 
Tuomas Brazme, circa 1540,—Information 


uested as to the person, family, and descendants 
of Thomas Braeme, who married Amphilis Newdi- 
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, daughter of Sebastian Newdigate, who after- 
became a Oarthusian monk, and suffered 
for his faith in 1535. Sebastian was a son of John 
Newdigate, King’s Sergeant, of Harefield, near 
Rickmansworth. Dom Camm, 0.S.B. 

St. Thomas's Abbey, Erdington, near Birmingham. 


Watts Famity,—I wish to know if the motto 
of the Irish Wallises, “Non nobis nascimur,” can 
be traced to the Scotch Wallaces. It is well 
known that William Wallace was the most un- 
selfish of patriots ; and I cannot help thinking there 
must have been some connexion between the two. 
The Irish Wallises had a good coat of arms. The 
Wallises were connected with the Usshers, the 
Ponsonbys, and Brabazons, &c. 

Mary §, Tate. 


Ercuinc,—In Knight’s Shakespeare (1839), at 
the end of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ is an etching of 
the ancient allegory of ‘ Love and the Soul,’ Can 
any reader inform me who is the painter of this, 
and where the original picture is? I have an oil 
painting of this (probably a copy), and would like 
to know something about artist, date, &c., of 
original. A reply direct will oblige. 


F. Rozerts, 
9, Falcon Avenue, London, E.C. 


Enoravers or tHe Victorian Era.—I shall 
be very grateful if any of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
will give me the dates of birth and death of the 
following engravers. 

G. Hollis, one of the Turner line engravers. 

D. Wilson, who engraved the ‘ Ancient Car- 
thage.’ He went to America, but visited England 
about twenty years ago. 

William Henry Watt, who engraved Landseer’s 
*Pets.’ I have an idea that he is the same man 
as James Henry Watt, who died in 1867, and 
that an error has been made on the ‘ Pets’ plate. 

William Henry Egleton, who engraved historical 
about forty years ago. 

- Richardson, who engraved two line plates 
after D. O. Hill, R.S.A, Atcernon Graves. 

6, Pall Mall, 


4 Lapy or Quatiry.”—Who was 
“Sophia, a Lady of Quality”? Under this 
udonym there was published an able pamphlet 
1739, corrected in 1740, Its title was ‘ Woman 
not inferior to Man ; or, a Short and Modest Vindi- 
cation of the Natural Right of the Fair Sex to a 
Perfect ey! of Power, Dignity, and Esteem 
with the Men.’ This brought forth, from evidently 
no mean male author, the reply of ‘Man Superior 
to Woman.’ “Sophia” immediately gave the 
a of ‘Woman’s Superior Excellence to 
.’ The three books were published so late as 
1749, under the title of ‘Beauty’s Triumphs.’ 
There seems just a possibility that ‘‘ Sophia” may 
have been Lady Sophia Fermor, the second wife 


of Lord Carteret. If so, her bright and brilliant 
career ended in 1745, some eighteen months after 
marriage, and when she was under twenty-five 
years of age, She may also have been the i 
of ‘ The Letters of Portia to her Daughter Sophia’ 
though these were apparently not published till 
years later. MEDLEY, 


Tae Birtariace or Brrox.—We are in a bit 
of a quandary as to the actual house in Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, where the illustrious 
poet was born. Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q’ 
put us right, and thus set the matter at rest once 
and for all? Numbers 24 and 6 both claim the 
honour. Upon the walls of the first-named it is 
proposed, after long delay, to affix another tablet, 
notifying that as the true site. It would be a 
pity, however, were the medallion placed upon 
the wrong spot. Should it be proved beyond 
question that No, 6 was the real one, the indica. 
tion would be of infinitely greater value, as that, 
from its appearance, is likely to have been the 
original house, whereas No, 24 was twice rased 
within the past fifty years. Crom, OLaRke, 

Authors’ Club. 


“ConsENSUS FACIT MATRIMONIUM.”—What is 
the origin of this maxim; and in what works can 
it be found fully discussed? Is it a principle of 
Roman law, or a Church canon, or what ? 

Kom Onno, 


Depications To St. Roque 1x 
This saint, otherwise known as St. Roch or Roche, 
was popular in Scotland in mediwval times, and 
was invoked here, as elsewhere, in seasons of pesti- 
lence. Five chapels were dedicated to him north 
of the Tweed, viz. at Edinburgh, Dundee, Stirling, 
Paisley, and Glasgow. In the last-mentioned city 
the district of St. Rollox derived its name from 
his chapel, which stood outside the Stable-Green 
Port, to the north of the cathedral, near the head of 
what is now Castle Street. St. Roque’s Day in 
the calendar is 16 August. There is some uncet~ 
tainty as to the date of his death. Alban Butler 
says :— 

“We find this eminent servant of God honoured, 

ially in France and Italy, amongst the most illus 
trious saints in the fourteenth century, soon after his 
death; nevertheless, says F, Berthier, we have no 
authentic history of his life, All that we can affirm 
concerning him is that he was born of a noble family at 
Montpellier, and making a pilgrimage of devotion to 
Rome, he devoted himself in Italy to serve the sick 
during a raging pestilence. Maldurus says this happened 
at Placentia. Falling himself sick, and unable to sesist 
others, and shunned and abandoned by the whole world, 
he made a shift to crawl, rather than walk, into a ne 
bouring forest, where a dog used to lick his sores. 
bore incredible pains with patience and holy joy, and 
God was pleased to. restore him to his health, He 
returned into France, and in the practice of austere 
penance and the most fervent piety and charity he wore 
out his last years at Montpellier, where he died, as is 
commonly said, in 1397, Some postpone his death to the 
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decline of that century, and think he t into Ital 
in 1348, when historians mention that 
made dreadful havock in that country. His body was 
translated from Montpellier to Venice in 1485, where it 
is kept with great honour in a beautiful church; but 
certain portions of his relicks are shown at Rome, Aries, 
snd other places,” 

Ishall be obliged to any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who 
aan supply a list of the churches dedicated to 
Bt. Roque south of the Tweed. 

J. M. F.S.A. 

4, Westbourne Gardens, Glasgow, 


Science 1n THE Cuorr.—Under this headline 


Dr. J. F. S. Gordon, in his book ‘The Cathedral | Of 


of Saint Kentigern, Glasgow,’ has the following 
paragraph :— 

“ About forty years ago, one of the Professors of Glas- 
gow University bad a large cast iron ball suspended, 
vibrating for months, from north to south, by a wire 
attached high up in the Central Tower, and let down in 
front of the Rood Screen. It was meant to test and 
exemplify the oscillations of the pendulam. There is 
the consolatory counterpoise that such accommodating 
way and means of illustrating science is not likely to 
precincts for many a long 

y benceforward ; it history has 

3 ry strange freaks by 

Disagreeing in toto with the line of thought 
presented in the last sentence of the above para- 
graph, yet I should be glad to be advised of any 
other instances where buildings set apart for the 
formal observance of any religious belief have been 
utilized, on account of their special construction 
or adaptability, by scientific investigators. 

R. Wattace. 

Camozns, Lope pz Veca, anp THE OF 
Ootoupo.—In Burton’s ‘Camoens: his Life and 
his Lusiads,’ vol. i. p. 93, is the following :— 

“Some eighty years after Camoens’ death the Con- 

» while besieging Colombo (1660), where 

Portuguese bravery blazed with an expiring flame,’ 

— weary toils by singing and 
ng, says 1 
Lope ega, patriotic and heroic stanzas 


Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me whence the 
words quoted by Burton are taken, and also where 
Lope de Vega says what Burton attributes to him ? 
I may point out that Burton has made at least 
two extraordinary blunders ; for, in the first place, 
the Portuguese never beseiged Colombo, nor was 
there any siege of that town in 1660 (the Dutch 
Mege took place in 1655-56); and, in the second 

» 88 Lope de Vega died in 1635, he could 
ly have referred so explicitly to an event that 
took place twenty-five years after his decease. 
Donatp Ferevuson. 
5, Bedford Place, Croydon, 


CuALLENce To THe Onampion or 
—In Brady’s ‘Clavis Calendaria,’ vol. ii. p. 180, 
tol. 3, the following appears :— 

“A ludicrous circumstance at the coronation 


of King William and Queen Mary, Charles Dymock, 


Esquire, who then exercised the right of being champion, 
cast his gauntlet on the pavement in the usual form, and 
the challenge was proclaimed, when an old woman, who 
had entered the Ran on crutches, immediately took it 
up, and quitted the spot with extraordinary agility, 
leaving ber crutches behind her, and a female glove, 
with a challenge to meet the champion the next day in 
Hyde Park. Accordingly the old woman, or, as it is 
generally supposed, a good swordsman in that disguise, 
attended at the hour and place named in the challenge ; 
but the champion did not make his appearance, nor does 
it appear whether any measures were taken to discover 
who had passed so unseemly a joke.” 

Is anything known positively about this incident ? 
course we all remember the scene in ‘ Red- 


gauntlet.’ E. 


Beylies, 


THE PEACOCK, 
(8 S. xi, 125.) 

You may perbaps like to add the following 
memoranda to those contributed by A. B. G.:— 

Emblem of immortality—its flesh never decayed. 
St. Augustine said he had ascertained this by ex- 
periment (Lecky, ‘ Rationalism,’ i. 219). 

“The sacred names Tao and Sabao were at las 
degraded into mere charms for making fish come into 
the net. The medisval doctors read Iao as Aio, and 
construing it as representing the sound of the peacock’s 
cry, promised wonderful effects from a stone engraved 
with the bird, having a sea-turtle below, and the word 
inscribed in the field.” —King, ‘ Gnostice,’ 131. 

‘The Taous (literally peacock), or copper bird, the 
idol at the present day worshipped by the Assyrian 
Yezedie, is in all likelihood the descendant of the type 
now under consideration [the phosnix).”—Jbid., 153. 

‘* Peafowl are found there [Ceylon] in numbers. It is 
very remarkable, too, that the terms these articles [ivory, 
aper, and peacocks] are designated by in the Hebrew 
Scriptures are identical with the Tamil names by which 
some of them are called in Ceylon to the present day. 
Thus tukeyim, which is rendered ‘ peacocks‘ in one ver- 
sion, may be recognized in (okei, the modern name for 
these birds.” —Tennent, ‘ Ceylon,’ fourth edition, ii, 102. 

**The Moslem ideas that it is a good omen to dream 
of something white or greee that a palm tree 
indicates an Arab,a peacock a king.”"—Tylor, ‘ Primitive 
Culture,’ second edition, i. 122. 

“The Greeks had still present to their thoughts the 
meaning of Argos Panoptes, Io's hundred - eyed, all- 
seeing guard, who was slain by Hermes, and changed 
into a peacock, for Macrobius writes as recognising in 
him the star-eyed heaven itself,""—Jbid., i. 320. 

“(The Hindoo believes that) the thief who took dyed 
garments, kitchen herbs, or perfumes, shall become 
accordingly a red partridge, a peacock, or a musk-rat.” 
—Ibid., ii. 10. 


Bronze peacock found in the Thames ( Archao- 
logia, xxix. 161). 

Peacocks in a Christmas game (Ibid., xxxi. 38). 

Peacock on a cup (Ibid., xxxi. 354). 

Peacock displayed, enamel of (Ibid., xxxi. 487). 

Angels bearing peacocks’ feathers (Ibid., xxiv. 
336). 

Pegoocks’ feathers jn hats (Idid., xxiv, 183), 
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Peacock buried in a barrow (Academy, 17 June, 
1882, p. 428). 

Peacock on a coin of the Empress Paulina 
(Gent. Mag., 1789, ii. 1185). 

Peacocks, value of in the Middle Ages (Delisle, 
* Classe Agricole,’ p. 489). 

* Reuchlin......exchanged diplomacy for study and 
the breeding of white peacocks, when the great storm 
of his life burst upon him,”—Charies Beard, ‘ Hibbert 
Lectures,’ 1883, 54, 

*{In a columbarium in the grounds of the Villa 
Doria, near Rome,] traces of peacocks and other figures 
in fresco ornamenting the divisions between the rows 
are still visible.” —* fe of George Eliot,’ ii, 188. 


A peacock on a miserere in Cartmell Oburch 
(note made by writer, 1875). 

Peacocks’ feathers in liturgical fan (Rock, 
* Church of Our Fathers,’ iii. ii, 197, 201), 


“ Circa 411 3.0.] there lived at Athens a rich bird- 
fancier named Demos, the son of Pyrilampes: he must 
have been rich, for he equipped a trireme destined for 

and the Great King presented him witha golden 
goblet, possibly because he had presented the monarch 
with a peacock. This Demos was so overrun with 
curious visitors coming from distant parts, such as 
Lacedemon and Thessaly, to see his peafowl, and if 
possible to obtain some of the eggs, that he appointed 
one day every month, the day of the new moon, on 
which every one was admitted ; on other days he refused 
all visitors, and this [continues Antiphon] has gone on 
for more than thirty years,”—Hehn, ‘ Wanderings of 
Plants and Animals,’ English translation, 265. 

“ Peacocks’ feathers were worn on the knight's 
helmet, and in the form of wreaths on the necks of 
noble maidens; and when the splendid garments of the 
sick king Amfortas, or the majestic costume of the 
terrible Kundrie la Sorciére, or that of King Gramo- 
flanz, are described in ‘ Parcival,’ there is never wanting, 
among other costly ents, the pfaewin or phawin 
Auot, namely, pues -hat. That these peacock-hats 
came from Eng d we learn from the above-named and 
other poems, and there, too, must have been bred the 
birds that produced the material, Charlemagne had 
ordered peacocks and pheasants to be kept on his 
estates, and the custom seems to have been kept up at 
the castles of the Norman nobles in England,” —Jbid., 269. 


Dream of Dante’s mother :— 


“ Her son Dante......was born in May, 1265. Before 
his birth, Boccaccio tells us, his mother had a dream. 
She dreamt that she found herself in a green meadow, 
under a great laurel tree, beside a copious spring, There 
she gave birth to a son, who fed only on the berries that 
fell from the tree, and drank from the clear stream. In 
a short time he grew up to bea ge and tried to 
break off some sprays from the tree. Suddenly his mother 
him fall, and Bont was 

Bowden's translation, p. 8. 


Pall woven with of peacocks mee 
Holy Bucherist in England? ii. 
cock’ tail.”—Sporting Magazine, 1828, N.S., 
i peacock of foxhunters.”. 

“ ion, 
Ibid., 1828, vol. p, 134. 


Peacocks on vestments (Archaologia, vol. x, 

248, vol. liii. pp. 31, 33, 56, 58, 66; ‘ 
nventories,’ p. 27 ; Peacock, ‘Lincolnshire 
Farniture in 1566,’ p. 203). 

Peacocks on Egypto-Byzantine grave dressgs 
(Archa@ologia, vol. liii, p. 440). AsTaRrTE, 


These further notes regarding this remarkable 
bird may be worth adding to what has already 
ap Calmet remarks (‘ Dictionary,’ 1823, 
vol. v.):— 

“Tt is said to have the head of a serpent, the train of 
an angel, and the voice of a devil. Its cry is very harsh 
and disagreeable. Its feet are ugly.” 

One of the Divine questions to the Patriarch of 
Uz (B.c. 1520) was ‘*Gavest thou the goodly 
wings unto the peacock ?” (Job xxxix. 13). Com- 
mentators, however, render the .word ostrich, as 
does also the R.V. The LXX. reads “‘ The Pea- 
cock has a beautiful wing” (Bagster’s ed., 1884, 
p. 695). ‘* The peacock’s wing is proudly spread,” 
Luther’s version reads “peacock.” Solomon 
(z.c. 1000) seems to have first imported them 
from the Indies (2 Chronicles ix. 21), which is 
one reason Bochart gives for rejecting the render 
ing “ peacock” in Job; agreeing with Scheutzer 
(Barnes, ‘ Notes on Job,’ p. 235). 

Aristophanes (n.c. 444) mentions this bird in 
his two plays of ‘The Acharnians’ and ‘The 
Birds,’ While Aristotle (n.c, 384) speaks of 
some animals who “are jealous and vain, like the 
peacock” (‘ Hist. Anim.,’ i, 1), Eupolis and 
other earlier than even Aristotle seem to 
have known the bird (Fairbairn, ‘Bible Dio 
tionary,’ ii. 537). Lempritre (1852, p. 378) says 
of Juno being enthroned : “Some peacocks gene- 
rally sat by her. She is sometimes carried through 
the air in a rich chariot drawn by peacocks.” 
Ovid (*‘ Metamorphoses,’ by Howard, 1807, p. 36, 
book i.) mentions Juno as transferring the eyes of 
the dead Argus to her attendant bird :— 


But Juno seiz’d the rays, 
And on the plumage of her favor’d bird 
In gaudy , the starry gems she placed. 


These eye-besprinkled beauties she uses on leaving 
Olympus for the deep (p. 66, book ii.) :-— 
And through the liquid air Saturnia flies, 
e in chariot by her peacocks H 
Their coats gay studded from fall’n Argus’ eyes, 

The tribune of the church of San Clemente, 
Rome, is covered with mosaics executed in 1299, 
They represent the Crucifixion, and ‘‘ at the foot 
of the cross issue the four rivers of Paradise with 
peacocks, emblems of Eternity” (Murray, ‘Rome, 
1858, p. 138). 

Chamier, adventures 
during the French war, mentions § Life of s 
Sailor,’ 1839, p. 157) capturing a 
from Lima Indo with the enormous wealth af the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, a descendant, no doubt, 
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af the ill-fated duke of the same title who com- 
manded the Spanish Armada :— 

“ Amongst the valuables found in the lieutenant’s box 
was 8 peacock in virgin silver: the eyes, and all the 
slornments of the tail, for the proud bird exhibited 
itelf in all its glory, were studded with precious stones ; 
the whole being one of the most beautiful ornaments to 
a dinner table ever seen in England. It was made a 

t to the Prince Regent by universal consent, and 
now in the plate-room of his present Majesty in 
Windsor Castle.’ 


Guillim (‘ Heraldry,’ 1679, p. 172) has a , 
note on the peacock p, part of which I tran- 
uribe 

"He beareth A three Peacocks in their 
proper, by the = Pawne. Peacock 

that when he erecteth his Fan of Plumes, he 
wmireth himself. He displayeth his Plumes against 
the rays of the Sun, that they may glister the more 
gloriously: and he loseth this beautiful train year! 
with the fall of the Leaf; at which time he becomet 
bashful, and seeketh corners, where he may be secret 
from the sight of men, until the spring of the year, 
when his train beginneth to be renewed.” 

In Cassell’s Magazine of Art (January, 1897, 
No, 195, p. 161) is a good engraving of the marble 
panel on the ambo of Milan Cathedral (twelfth 
century) containing two standing peacocks, with 
two serpents above and two doves below. 

In the Torre di San Ninfra, Palermo, Sicily 
(thirteenth century), are seen in mosaic two stand- 
eating off a tree between them, 

with two lions and a griffin. (‘ Dictionary 
of Architecture,’ ii, p. 54, pl.). The crest of the 
Harcourt who fought at (1346) was a pea- 
cock (Archeologia, vol. xxviii. p. 187). 

In that delightful old volume ‘Novveay Ar- 
norial Universel’ (Paris, 1662, pl. 12, 26, 101), 
with some two hundred plates of arms, terminating 
with the grand coat (crowned skulls and flames on 
field sable) of “L’/Empire de la Mort,” are seen 
peacock emblazonments, or Paon rouam, as he is 
ttyled if standing with tail expanded. He is so 
borne by the uis de Vignolles. Three pea- 
~ heads in the shield and two with 4 tails 

supporters are given to the Marquis de la Bosse, 
Dubuisson (‘Armorial de France,’ 1757, vol. i. 
38) the tail-expanded is 
lier, Seigneur du Moncel, de Planchin. He 
alo gives (vol. ii. aang a walking peacock 
with tail to Paignon, Seigneur de Fontaine- 
l-Riboue, de Dijonval, and a similar but standing 
one to St. Maurice, Languedoc, and one in his full 
Bide to St, Paul, Seigneur de Ricault. From 
rey poplar in French heey 
very po nch heraldry. 

In the South Kensington Museum is a large 

ze incense burner (nineteenth century), seven 

In Magazine of Art (February, 1897, 


spurious word 
clever | to the debased English form 


ium, represen’ standing 
in a wood, one of them having his tail open, an 
original and singular composition. Among the 
figures in the successful and gorgeous mosaics 
recently finished on the frieze of the chancel in St. 
Paul’s I noticed some ks with closed tails, 
which mosaics we may hope Her Majesty may see 
should her Jubilee service be held inside instead of 
outside her magnificent cathedral. A. B. G. 


One day, not long ago, when I was in SS. Pietro 
e Paolo, one of the group of churches that cluster 
about 8. Stefano, Bologna, an old woman pointed 
out the tomb of S. Vitalis, who according to one 
authority lies at Ravenna. I asked her the mean- 
ing of two which decorated the front of 
the kistvaen, and she replied that they were the 
stemma (i.¢., coat of arms) of the saint. I do not 
know anything concerning heraldry in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, but it struck me as 
being not unlikely that ks, which seem to 
be used as emblems of life, and especially of life 
to come, may here be also introduced with a pun- 
ning reference to the name Vitalis, The 
is one of the commonest of birds in “‘ the sacred 
menagerie” at Ravenna. Sr. 


Seta (8S. x. 434, 521; xi. 34, 90, 155 256, 
295).—Mr. Prarr tells us that it was from my 
article in the J. G. DL. S. that he “acquired every one 
of [his] evil ways.” If this be sol have much to 
answer for ; and I can only hope that the t 
correspondence may prove a corrective. refer- 
ence to my paper, however, hardly — Mr, 
Piatr’s derivation of his errors. To answer 
briefly: (1) My own use of the word “ dialect” 
can only have misled Mr, Part if, as seems pro- 
bable, he read it without its context. A dialect 
docked and disguised beyond recognition surely 
becomes a jargon in the process, and “ jargon ” is 
the term I apply to Shelta elsewhere throughout 
the article (pp. 206, 209, 212, 216). (2) I have 
not confused “ cant” and “‘ slang.” In illustration 
of my allusion to the transition of the former to the 
latter, I contrast the modern slang rum, “ strange 
or ‘‘ odd,” with its earlier cant form rome, “ 
or “good.” (3) As thisis Mr. Piatt's “ principal 
int” a survey of his methods may be instructive, 
e finds a word of doubtful authenticity used once 
in a work of no authority. Accepting its 
form without question, he guesses wildly that it is 
derived from “ gi ” because that word happens 
to rhyme to it, and on the strength of this guess 
assigns it with the utmost positiveness to a parti- 
cular caste-jargon the vocabulary and mode of 
formation of which are equal mysteries to him. 
Confronted with the true Shelta equivalent of this 
i he then attempts to attribute it 

of tharal, though I can 


No, 190, p. 215) may be seen a copy of a 
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assure him that the word pi is used as invariably 
by the English as by the trish tinker. Mr. Pratt 
shifts his ground so constantly that to pursue him 
further in these columns would try the patience of 
readers of ‘N. & Q,’ If I here step outside the 
ring it is because, to borrow an epigram of the 
great “John L.,” the contest has become “ not a 
fight, but a running match.” 

To clear up my references here and elsewhere to 
various forms of Shelta, may I say that the varieties 
of this jargon, whatever their local differences, are 
all derived equally from Irish Gaelic? I once 
thought that there might, perhaps, exist a form of 
Shelta derived from elsh, but now know that 
this is not the case. The tinker families of Wales, 
whom I have often encountered in seeking for 
Welsh gipsies, are all Irish or of Irish descent, and 
spesk excellent Shelta. Some intermarry with the 
gipsics of South Wales, One comes upon them 

mering in roadside dingles or encamped in 
lonely spots. Their manner is sullen and suspicious, 
and they do not welcome strangers. The names and 
beats of some of the principal families might be 
worth noting. North Wales: Fox (Buckley, Mold, 
Bala), Fury (Hereford and northwards), Riley 
(Conway, Carnarvon, and Denbigh), Daly (Chester 
and Mold), Manghan or “ Manning” (Dolgelly, 
Machynlleth, Aberystwyth), Hamilton (Newtown 
and Llanidloes). South Wales : Rafferty (Rhondda 
Valley), Machan (Merthyr, Dowlais), Collister or 
* Costler” (Swansea, many of this family went to 
America), Burke (Morriston), Heany (Llandeilo 
Fawr). Joun Sampsoy. 


** AcrtpaMA,” Acts 1. 19 (8™§, xi. 48, 194). 
—Mr, Spence does not ask what the right pro- 
nunciation of this word is, but how it is “usually 
pronounced from the reading-desks of the Church 
of England.” There is no doubt it is usually pro- 
nounced with the soft, or sibilant, c, With defer- 
ence to Lysart, I would demur to his statement 
that Aceldama is the Hebrew heakel dama. Hebrew 
was not spoken in Palestine in the days of the 
Apostles, and there is no such word as heakel in 
that language. The word Lysanr is thinking of is 


P20, which originally meant a portion or parcel of 
land, and thence a field. But in all the other 
Semitic languages, viz., Ohaldee, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic, the last two radicals of the word were 
transposed, and the word which Acel is really 
intended to represent is the Chaldee or Aramman 
N2P0. It is interesting, from a linguistic point of 
view, to note that the initial guttural is replaced 
in Greek by the spiritus lenis. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 

Srac-norw on Fox’s-rart 8, xi, 227).— 
Stag-horn moss is to be found in the Lake District. 
The poet would no doubt see it, among other 
places, when he ascended Black Comb and wrote 


his particularly exact description of the view from 
the summit (‘ View from the Top of Black Comb, 
Cumberland’). Fox’s-tail is a faithful rend 

of the appearance of the tynes of the horns, 
the moss grows in sufficient profusion and tos 
sufficient length for the hat-trimming purposs 
mentioned in the pastoral. But the boys must 
have procured it on the Pikes. The immediate 
proximity of the Ghyll would not furnish it, 

Mayatt, 


There cannot be any doubt that stag’s-hom 
moss is referred to. Travellers in the Lake region 
not infrequently trim their hats with it. — 

I have no doubt the t mentioned by 
C. ©. B. ante, p. 227, is the Lycopodium da 
vatum, common club-moss of Withering. It is 
called stag’s-horn or wolf’s-claw by Newman, and 
Moore, in his ‘ British Ferns and their Allies,’ says 
that in Sweden it bears the name of matte-grass, 
and that the leafy stems are used for dyeing pur- 
poses as well as to fix colours in the stead of alum, 

The seeds are said to explode when kindled, and 
to be used for artificial lightning on the stage. It 
is found in abundance on Leith Hill, near Wotton, 
in Surrey, and also in Tilgate Forest and St 
Leonard’s Forest, in Sussex. A. M. D, 

Blackheath. 


In answer to ©. C. B.’s inquiry, I may say that 
the first-named plant is a lichen, Cladonia certi- 
cornis of Scherer. The latter is a large species of 
moss that grows on the vertical sides of rocks by 
streams and waterfalls, known to botanists 


Hypnum alepocurum of Linnzeus, A. 8 
Braithwaite Keighley. 


** Grass-wipow ” (8 §, vi. 188, 258, 354, 495; 
vii. 76 ; viii. 198),—With this be 
pared the Dutch grasweduwe, explai in 
*Woordenboek der Nederlandsche,’ Taal V. iv. 
p. 598, as a married woman whose husband is 
temporarily absent. Of. Swedish grdsenka ; Danish 
grasenke; German strohwittwe, Commonly a 
widow is called onbestorven weduwe (‘ Woorden- 
boek,’ IL. vii. 1078). Haagweduwe is used in 
Flanders to denote an “unmarried mother” (haag= 
haw, hedge). Onbestorven is derived from 
sterven=to die, and the negative prefix on=un. 

A. E. H. Swan. 

Almeloo, 


A DAY’s WORK OF LAND” S, xi. 248).— 
There is much that is pertinent to Mr. Hupsow’s 
requirements to be found in Prof. Maitland’ 
‘Domesday Book and Beyond,’ which was rf 
viewed in ‘N. & Q.’ in the number containing the 
query. The original theoretical acre in England, 
we are told, like the jurnale, Tagwerk, and Morgen 
of the Continent, has at its root the tract that cam 
be ploughed in a day or in a forendon ; and 
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wonomic conditioning circumstance is referred to, 
that in the afternoon the oxen must go to pasture. 
There is evidence, however, that the day’s work 

might vary from a little over an acre to 

half an acre (op. cit., 377-79). I am not sure 

that in these facts there may not be some explana- 
tion of a very odd and anomalous passage in a 
Scottish poet who suddenly digressed into land 
measurement whilst in the middle of a description 
of the death-dealing powers of a fiery dragon. In 
the collection of metrical ‘ Legends of the Saints,’ 
dlited, as Barbour’s, by Prof. Horstmann in 1881, 
denied to Barbour by German, English, and Scots 
qities from 1886 to 1896, and now reclaimed for 
Barbour in 1897, the seventeenth item is a life of 
8 Martha, wherein is told the tale 

Of a dragon fers and fel, 
an amphibious brute, whose venomous excretion 
bart up, like Greek fire, whatever came within 
ndius. It would slay, the poet assures us 
(ll 49-52), over an area 

Of ane ox hale the 

That twa fet in has 

And twenty, and in bred alsa 

Sewyne schore of fute and na ma, 
This is a most peculiar measurement for an oxgang 
oroxgate, which normally is one eighth of a plough- 
ge, Here it is 220 ft. x 140 ft.=3,4223 square 
yards, scarcely three-fourths of an acre. More 
pee therefore, oxgang here means something 

a day’s work of land, quite a different thing 

from the standard oxgate, which in Scotland was 
once fixed by ancient law and legal decision at 
thirteen acres, 

As regards cultura, it is very far from likely 
that it can be in any sense equated, as Mr. 
Hopson suggests, with a day’s work. Prof. Mait- 
land’s book, already ref to (p. 380), has the 
se information on the matter, and the 
definition therein given leaves nothing to be desired 
in point of lucidity :— 

“The cultura is a set of con us and 1 
trips: it tends to be a rude of ite 
tides will be each a furlong f° furrowlong’) in length, 

mon at eve cam. 
is divided into avn cultura, each of which has its = 
tume, The commonest English equivalent for the word 
seems to have been furlong, and this use of 
was very natural; but as we require that term 

for another purpose we will call the culiwra a shot,” 

A thirteenth century citation from a Berwick- 
tire chartulary (‘Chartulary of Coldstream,’ ed. 

, Grampian Club, p. 22) shows the parallel 
wage in Scotland : “tres acras terre in cultura 
que vocatur Spitelflat in territorio de Dercestyr.” 

Gro, Nzrzson. 


In this part of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
was, I believe, formerly a common 


each, or, roughly speaking, about two- s of an 
acre. The ra call the above a “‘ diwark” 
and rood a “‘ rooid.” A. 8. 

Braithwaite, Keighley. 

Has your correspondent overlooked a similar 
question, asked in ‘N, & Q.,’ 7 S. ix. 489, and 
the many replies, with references to works of long 
ago, at p. 13 of the succeeding volume ? 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


The ‘New Law Dictionary’ of Giles Jacob, 
1762, has, s. v. 

“ Daywere of Land: As much arable land as could be 
loughed up in one day’s work, or one journey, as the 
‘armers still call it. Hence any young artificer who 

assists a master workman in daily labour is called a 
journeyman, ‘ Confirmavi abbati et Conventui de Rading 
tres acras et sexdecim daywere de terra arabili.’— 
Cartular, Rading MS,, f. 90.” 

See also the glossary in Kennet’s ‘ Parochial 
Antiquities.’ Pace Prof. Skeat, these writers 
connect our “ dairy” with it, s. v. “ Dayeria.” 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


MoGituicuppy (8" xi. 268).—On 20 May, 
1867, Messrs. Longman & Oo. published ‘The 
McGillicuddy Papers; a Selection from the 
Family Archives of the McGilliouddy of the 
Reeks, with an Introductory Memoir; being a 
Contribution to the History of the County of 
Kerry,’ By W. Maziere Brady, D.D., vicar of 
Donoghpatrick, Meath, author of ‘Olerical and 
Parochial Records of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross,’ 4to., 


244, price 21s. 
Everard Home Couemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Haoxtuorre Portraits §, x. 316).—There 
are no paintings of note at Hackthorpe since 1710, 
when it fell into decay. A note or list in Bird’s 
MSS. in Appleby only mentions “‘ a portraicture of 
Lord Holand and Warrick—aduenturer in company 
of Virginia Secretary Cleyborn, Lady OConwey, 
S* John Louthre—remoued to Louther Hall and 
Whitehauen.” No Clifford portrait is mentioned, 

J. B. Bascom. 

Bayswater. 


“Manus Caristr” (8* xi, 288).—The name 
indicates the supposed virtue of the confection as 
& restorative and strengthener of the heart. The 
formula in ‘Arcana Fairfaxiana’ is defective ; 
that of the London Oollege of Physicians is given 
by Oulpeper under its official name ‘ ‘Saccharum 
Tabulatum The for the 
preparation of the @ are, to powder s 

after a sufficient boiling in half ite 
weight of damask rose water, adding to every 
pound, towards the end of the decoction, half an 


but is} ounce of powdered prepared pearls, 


and eight or 


now gradually g out of use. It comprises. 
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- leaves of gold. Oulpeper adds, characteristic- 

“Here the Colledg have left out that blasphemous 
speech, which I cannot write without 4 nor an 
honest man read without trembling, viz., To call a little 
Rose Water and Sugar boyled together, The Hand of 
Christ, The truth is if they had left out the rest of the 
blasphemies, I should have had some hopes they would 
in time turn honest, but I see to my grief they remain, 
especially that abominable bay segs in their Dedi 
Epistle to King James, whic y having not wit 
to alter, still let stand,” &c. 
There is no need to quote more. There has, I 
believe, been no other edition of the ‘Arcana’ 
than the one in facsimile, from which St. Swrrnin 
quotes. OC. OC. B. 


Nicholas Oulpeper, in his ‘ London Dispensatory,’ 

gives the same as that 
Sr. Swirnin, but adds “pearls prepared an 
bruised.” He also states :— 

“Here the Colledg have left out that blasphemous 
speech, which I cannot write without horor, nor an 
honest man read without trembling, viz., to call a little 
Rose water and sugar boiled together, The Hand of 
Christ; A, It is Naturally cooling, appropriated to the 
heart, it restores lost strength, takes away burning 
feavers, and false imaginations (I mean that with Pearls, 
for that without Pearls is rediculous), it hath the same 
Vertues that Pearls have.” 

Jouw Rapcuirre. 


8S. Crriacus anp (8" xi. 129, 
196).—In Rees’s ‘Essay on the Welsh Saints,’ 
1836, p. 82, it is stated that Llanilid, Glamorgan- 
shire, supposed by some to have been called after 
llid, is dedicated to Julitta and Oyrique. Evidently 
these are the same as J. B. H. inquires about. 
On p. 307, among the Welsh saints from a.p. 664 to 
4.D. 700, including those of uncertain date, mention 
is made of Ourig, or ique, a saint of Tarsus in 
Cilicia. He was mart while an infant at the 
same time with his mother Juliet or Julitta. 
Their festival is 16 June. This is the only informa- 
tion in Rees ; but will J. B. H. give a Welshman 
the local tradition ? M.A.Oxon. 


Sans Sovct Leicester Prace (8% 

ware,’ p. 456 e8 n 1796, built 
the Sans i Theatre in twelve weeks at Nos. 2 
and 3 on the east side of Leicester Place. These 
houses will be found marked on Horwood’s map. 
J. T. Smith, in his ‘ Book for a Rainy Day,’ p. 90, 
says that “ The Feathers ” was taken down to make 
room for Dibdin’s theatre, called the Sans Souci, 
and that many of the frequenters of the club which 
used to hold its meetings in that house adjourned 
to “The Coach and Horses,” in Castle Street, 
Leicester Fields. “The Feathers” was an old 
established public-house, and the sign was given 
as a compliment to Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
who occupied the neighbouring house. The back 
parlour of this tavern was many years the 


meeting place of artists and well-known amateurs, 
The same writer, in ‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ ed, 
1819, p. 37, says that “The Feathers” stood upon the 
site of part of theground of Mr. Burford’s Panorama, 
This exhibition seems to occupy in Horwood’s 

the site of No. 10, Leicester Square, which aby 

on No, 2, Leicester Place, and it practically formed 
the north-east corner of the square, where Oran, 
bourn Street debouched into it. Few spots in 
London have passed through greater vicissitudes 
during the last hundred years than this corner of 
Leicester Square, and its history would provide 
an amusing, if not instructive, chapter. 


W, F, Prupgavx, 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 

In ‘ Curiosities of London’ Timbs says :— 

“In Leicester Place, Charles Dibdin, the song writer, 
built, in 1796, the Sans Souci Theatre for his musical 
entertainment; the premises, No. 2, now an hotel, 
occupy the site of ‘ The Feathers’ public-house,” 

O. P. Hate, 


“Srrrine Bopxin” (8 §, xi. 267).—A 
sitting between two others on a seat not meant for 
more must needs be small and thin, and may easily 
be compared to a bodkin ; there is probably no 
other derivation of the phrase. Of. ‘ The Antiquary,’ 
chap. xvii.: “‘ Between the two massive figures of 
Monkbarns and the clergyman was stuck by way 
of bodkin the slim form of Mary M‘Intyre.” 

The ‘‘sword-case” in old carriages was not s 
perpendicular socket, but a horizontal recess in 
the upper of the back, the full width of the 
carriage. ilders went on making it till quite 
late times. I remember it well enough in the flies 
of my youth ; but I believe it is gone now. 

F. 8. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 

Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ explains 
that it is to ride in a carriage between two others, 
the accommodation being ry! for two. You are 
a little instrument, sheathed like a bodkin, or small 
dagger, and thrust at the side of your companion, 

He himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin. * Hamlet,’ IIL i.; 
while Mr. Edwards, in ‘Words, Facts, and 
Phrases,’ says Dr. Payne, formerly Archdeacon 
of St. David's, gave the following explanation : 
Bodkin is bodykin (little body), as manskin (little 
man), and was a little person, to whose company 
no objection could be made, on account of room 
two persons accommodated in the 


corners 
RD Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 

The late Dr. Brewer's ‘Phrase and Fable, 
the ‘ Encyclopsdic Dictionary,’ and the ‘ N. E. D. 
agree in giving the meaning of this as » person 
wedged in between two others where there is 
proper room for two only, and in the ‘N, B Dy 
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thst wonderful mine of information which all 
qrrespondents should, if possible, refer to before 
writing to ‘N. & Q.,’ are the following and other 
ions 

“ F * Fancies,’ iv. i. (1811), 186, ‘ Where but 
you must bitch-baby mest 

1’ 1798, ‘Loves of the 182 
in the midmost plece.’” 
Bodkin is also used as a verb ; see— 

“Gibbon, ‘ Let.,’ 31 May in ‘Mem.’ (1839), 354, ‘If 
you can bodkin the sweet creature into the coach,’” 

D. M. BR. 


In the old chariot or , having room for 
two persons, a third seat was provided, which was 
slipped in under the main seat and drawn out 
when required. It was called the bodkin, I know 
not why. It was a place for a junior, who mostly 
had to sit upright, not getting a rest for the back. 
Hence “sitting bodkin” was used, I believe, in 
the sense of taking a subordinate 

. B, Mount. 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 8S. viii. 27, 76, 
Pens x. 47, 191 ; xi. 291).—Mr. 
Auprep asks for the earliest mention of metal 
_ a cites a silver pen used in 1412, 
ms contain many ancient pens, but precise 

dates are wanting. The bronze pen found by Prof. 
Waldstein in the so-called tomb of Aristotle in 
Eretria, has already been mentioned (‘N. & Q.,’ 
& §.x. 47). Several have been found in Italy, 
and one in England. The discovery of an ancient 
bronze pen at Rome is described in Bull. del Inst. 
for 1847, and one was used in 1330 by Perrot de 
Sains to disguise his handwriting. (See Watten- 
bach, ‘ Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, p. 192; 
Pron, *Paléographie,’ p. 181; and Thompson, 


y,' pp. 49, 321.) 
Isaac TaYtor. 


Tat Witt or Kine Henry VI.: 
Rorep” (8 S, x, 253, 401; xi. 74, 192).—Some 
explanation seems desirable. the roof 
was called a “‘chare roof” because the lead used 
for it was brought in a chare(=cart), why not chare 
walls, or chare floors, or chare windows ?—for the 
materials for them were just as likely to be brought 
in chares as the lead for the roof. 

One correspondent says “chare is a covered 
whicle,” which cannot be correct, or, when Skel- 
ton represents Apollo “twirling up his chare,” 
ve should have to imagine him driving a cove 
Vehicle somewhat like a hansom cab. 

In Pynson’s edition of Froissart, 1525, “ chares, 
carts, and waggons” are spoken of together, more 
than once, as being used for the purposes of war ; 
ftom which it may be inferred they were all dif- 
ferent, and probably chare was the lightest and most 
like our modern gig. Froissart says (f. 319, vol. ii.): 


“Kynge Rycharde deed was layde in a lytter and 
sette in a chayre/ coured with blacke Baudkynne/ 
and four horses all blacke in the chayre/ and two 
men in blacke leadyng the chayre.” In the 
modern edition of Johnes’s translation of Froissart 
is a woodcut illustrating this from an 
illumination in a MS. of the th century, 
Acco to 8 

Dictionary,’ *‘char” is “a turn, or to turn.” 
Hence probably both ‘*‘ chare” and “chariot.” So 
I sy that “‘ chare-roofed” means a roof with 
round or wheel-like ornaments. If this is 

I have no doubt Prof. 


Boston Lincolnshire. 


Guost-Names (8 §, xi. 64, 134, 233, 298).— 
The Rev. Canon Brown, of Laggan House, 
Maidenhead, tells me that some years ago at 
Warwick he had to publish the banns of 
of “A. B. to Talitha Cami Cox,” and adds that 
‘it was a trial three Sundays —~ when I 
could not fail to see the smiles on people's faces.” 
Rather more than thirty years ago there was a 

exion at Tonbridge, Kent, who rejoiced 
the name of the Rev. Pascal Lamb. 


W. Panny. 
Wokingham, 


“Lr MAISIE HIERLEKIN” (8" 8, xi. 108, 174, 
271).—This has been discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ at 
intervals, for some years, sometimes under one 
title, sometimes under another. Will one of your 
correspondents be so good as to collect, and send 
to your columns, a complete series of references to 
the various articles ? 


Peacock Featners Untucky (8™ 8. iv. 426, 
521; v. 75, 167; ix. 408, 458 ; x. 33, 358, 479; 
xi. 36, 254).—Flabella are also used by the Prior 
of the Knights of Malta, by the Bishop of Troia in 
Apulia on the occasion of the procession of Corpus 
Christi, and by the Archbishop of Messina when 
he pontificates. They are in use in some parts of 
Spain, and I have seen them myself used in Sicily 
among the Dominicans. The ceremonial of the 
Dominicans prescribes when | should be used : 
‘*Tempore quoque muscarum debet eas diaconus 
flabello amovere ne molestent sacerdotem et abigere 
a sacrificio.” In the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 
(1447-1455) it a from a MS. in the Bar- 


red | berini Library at Rome that they were also used 


by the cardinal bishops when they pontificated. 
In an inventory of Boniface VIII. they are men- 
tioned : “Item unum flabellum rotundum laboratum 
ad aurum in quo est Rex Salomon et Rex David 
They are also prescri iturgies i 
although in other 
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Armenians, and Maronites. St. Jerome in his 
letter to Marcella refers to them (Epist. 20), and 
in the ‘ Apostolical Oonstitutions’ of Clemens 
Romanus (lib, viii. cap. 12) mention is made of the 
bishop at Mass being assisted by two deacons 
using fans made of peacocks’ feathers: “Duo 
diaconi ex utraque parte altaris teneant flabella ex 
tenuissimis membranis, aut ex pennis pavonis, aut 
ex linteo, ut parva animalia volitantia abigant ne 
in calicem incidant.” The flabella which are 
carried by the privy chamberlains beside the 
Sedia Gestatoria of the Pope are never actually 


in Ga. Hons larger than | 
of ti 


others, and are composed e feathers of the 

ostrich and the white peacock, of which there are 

some beautiful specimens in the Vatican gardens. 
D. Grissett, F.S. A. 


Earty Lucirer Marcus x. 72, 141, 
226).—It is stated in the new edition of Thorn- 
bury’s ‘Old and New London,’ chap. xi. vol. i. 
p. 123, that 


“ at the east corner of Court, Fleet Street, 
was one of the earliest shops for the instantaneous light 
apparatus, ‘ Hertner’s Eupyrion’ (phosphorus and oxy- 
muriate matches to be dipped in sulphuric acid and 
asbestos), the costly predecessor of the lucifer match.” 
The date is not given, but it must have been 
about 1830-40, and the fact, I think, ought to be 
recorded in ‘ N, & Q.” E. Waxrorp. 
Ventnor, 


Ounopetinus on (8 §, x. 474; 
xi. 13, 132).—The Greek of Dion ius reads, in 
my edition (Dindorf’s), KvvoBeAAivov, with two 
lambdas. mbeline, to give him the familiar 
form of our great dramatist, uses only one / on his 
coins, Oynobelinus or Cunobelinus ; but the Greek 
form seems to be a more effective guide to the pro- 
nunciation, which must have been Kin’bellin (with 
the accent on the penultimate), to account for the 


Welsh softened form of Cynfelyn, i.¢., with f 


sounded as English v. The name of Kimble, in 
Bucks, where the remains of Ounobelin’s fort still 
exist, would seem to show the hardness of the 
initial, which is further strengthened by the form 
of the family name of Kuatchbull, which has been 
derived from Chenebella, the old form of what is 
now Kimble. 

Of Cunobelin’s sons Dion Cassius gives Katara- 
takos as well as Togodumnus. He does not mention 
Arvi whom the Welsh call Gweirydd, nor 
Adminius. Whether the Kataratakos was the 
same as the Oaractacus of the proudly humble 
 o- to the emperor seems to me very doubtful. 

e Welsh Triad No. 28 makes the Caractacus 
“Caradwg ap Bran ap Liyr Liediaith,” as one of 


the three battle soverei by the 
vote of Britain, Liye is said to tn Name 


brother of Oynfelyn, and so Bran, the friend of 
St. Paul, and first introducer of Christianity inte 
Britain, was nephew of Oynfelyn, and Oaractacus 
his great-nephew. This has been always the 
Welsh story, so far as I know, and Dion Cassinn 
who wrote nearly a hundred and seventy years 
after the surrender of Caractacus, hardly seems 
near enough to be a contemporary, and so to be 
unquestionable as an authority. T. W. 
Aston Clinton. 


Gent (8" §. x. 93, 201, 343; xi. 274),—In the 
Scottish poets this word is found, both as here 
uoted and in the dainty form “genty.” In his 
translation of ‘ Aineid’ v., Gavin Douglas intro- 
duces the passage descriptive of the juvenile soldies 
and their movements under the heading— 

How that Ascanius and 3oung childir gent 
Assailzeit wthir, in manir of turnament, 
and brings them forward in the lines :— 
Than sone the childer arrayit fair and gent, 
Enterit in the camp all sammyn, schyning brycht, 
On steidis pransand in thair faderis sycht, 
Allan Ramsay has ‘‘genty” —*‘her waist and 
feet’s fou genty” is one of his descriptive touche 
—and Lady Nairne, dwelling with pathetic remi- 
niscence on the faithful Jacobitism of ‘ The Auld 
House,’ gives this interesting domestic scene ;— 
And the leddy, too, sae genty, 
There shelter’d Scotland's heir. 
And clipt « lock wi’ ber ain hand 
Frae his lang yellow hair. 
Taomas Bares 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


When Byron used the expression “ ladi Pe 
in ‘Don Juan,’ canto xvi. stanza 66, he ‘een 
remembered the use of gent by Spenser in ‘The 
Faerie Queene ’:— 

“ Well worthy impe,” said then the Lady gent, 

And Pupill fitt for such a Tutors hand ! 

Bk. i. canto ix, § 6, 

Cf. also,— 


He lov’d, as was his lot, a Lady gent. § 2, 


A knight had wrought against a Ladie gent. 
Bk. ii. canto i, § 90 
For an early use of the abbreviated form gemman, 
Mr. Ricuarp H. Taornton may possibly not 
— to having his attention directed to the 
following quotation :— 
Go to, mast Parson, saye on, and well to thryve; 
Ye be the jolest gemman that ever sawe in my lyvé. 
‘John Bon and Mast Parson,’ Haslitt's ‘ Barly 
Popular Poetry,’ vol, iv. p. 10. ; 
The date of this “tract” is, according to Haslitt, 
probably between January, 1547, and January, 


“Hake” (8 xi. 287).—The cowl of the 
Arab hake, a garment made of horsebair, might 
have been the link of connotation in the poets 
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*‘ The laughing fiend and prince of snakes,” 
« his more light-hearted counterpart, is seldom 
farto seek in Browning’s work, and he does not 
test the professor with so much seriousness as to 
lad us to suppose that the humoursome element 
has been crushed in this case. 
Artur Mayatt. 
As I am nothing of a Browning scholar or a 
philologist, I can | make the wild guess that by 
some process, mental or otherwise, the word hake 
ws set down for hank=“‘ two or more skeins of 
thread tied together” (Chambers’s ‘ Etymol. Dict. 
d the Eog. Lang.,’ 1882). This would, I think, 
woord with the context. But, as to any con- 
uexion between hake and shako, quere ? 
P. B. 
Putney, 8. W. 


“ Eys-RHYMES” In THE Poss BY SURREY AND 
Wrarr (8" S. xi. 161, 253, 294).—I am well 
sware that in educated society in London, and in 
the south of England generally, the letter r is 
frequently defrauded of its true sound, and I am 
mt contending for the exaggerated r of North- 
unberland. In the Midlands we have a more 
avellent way than either. We preserve, I think, 
geerally speaking, the true r sound, that of a 
trilled liquid, one of the most musical sounds 
vhich our alphabet can boast ; and we call such 
thymes as those Mr. Inciesy defends “ cockney 
thymes.” I do not presume to say whence our 
tandard of pronunciation (if we have one) is 
derived ; but I do say that the poet, being an 
mist in words, is bound to choose the most 
wasical words he can, and to use every word so as 
to bring out fully all the music there is in it. Not 
vary long since Mz. Bovcuter called our attention 
to Tennyson's skilful use of the liquid—meaning, 
I believe, of the letter. But in several of the 
passages Mr. Boucuixr cited the liquid r con- 
tribates as much beauty to the verse as does 
iteelf, Take, for instance, the first of them, adding 
which precedes the one Mr. Boucnisr 


O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 


Or take two lines Mr. Boucuer did not quote 
ia which the r has the chief place :— a 
To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray. 
Or, leaving Tennyson, these verses from Keats :— 


A laughing schoolboy, without thought or care, 
ing the springy branches of 


Or this line—one of the loveliest i peare— 
Henry 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge. 
Or, once more, this from Gray :— 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
Would Mx, Ivauesy, in the first quotation from 


Tennyson, or the one from Gray, have us read 
hawn? I think not, though he seems to say so. 
He admits the superiority of the trilled r (even 
when exaggerated), and is aware that poetry with- 
out the accompaniment of sound is “ dethroned 
from its proper office.” How can he, then, say 
that I am wrong in affirming that born, dawn, is 
not a true rhyme? Every time a poet uses such a 
rhyme he not only misses an immediate beautiful 
effect, but he helps to debase (so to speak) the 
coinage of Apollo’s kingdom. oO. C. B, 


Though not a cockney, I am thankful to find 
Mr. Howcomse Incuesy saying anything in justi- 
fication of what are sneered at as “cockney rhymes,” 
I do not wish to go so far as to rhyme day with 
why, paper with viper, or lady with tidy: I should 
not have written 

’ Mid toil and tribulation 
And tumult of her war 
She waits the consummation 
Of peace for evermore, 
when it would have been quite as easy to have 
made her “‘ strife and tumult sore”; but I confess 
without shame that I am not shocked when dawn 
and morn are linked together by a poet, and that 
I did not agree with an editor who objected to the 
matching of warble with bauble. To my ear 
warble=wauble, and I should attract unenviable 
attention in educated society if I were to pronounce 
the word soas to chime in with marble, In rhyming, 
as in other things, do not let us be too whimsical 
in our requirement of executants, and do not let 
us pretend that every Muse should learn to speak 
on the far side of the Tweed. Sr, Swirniy. 


TapestRigs FRoM THE CARTOONS 
(8 8, xi. 107, 171, 253).—Mr. Henry Ripley, the 
pular head master of the English, formerly the 
rammar, School, at Hampton-on-Thames, says, 
in his ‘ History and Topography of Hampton-on- 


1 | Thames,’ third edition, Hansard, 1891, p. 33 :— 


“Church Road, extending from the Thames to the 
Triangle, we visit chiefly for the sake of associations 
connected with the present ‘Orme’ House,”’ 

I do not quite know what Mr. Ripley means by 
“the present Orme House”; it may not originally 
have been so called, but it has been for so long as 
I can remember, that is for some forty years :— 

“ Here Mr. T. Holloway, with his clever nephew and 
assistant Mr. Webb, lived for some years, whilst engaged 
upon his gigantic task of engraving the Raphael cartoons, 
then in Hampton Court Palace, and here too, in 1827, 
shortly before the completion of his task, we are in- 
formed, he died......His workroom was situated on the 
ground floor, and overlooked the garden at the back.” 
The name of this house attracted my particular 
attention when a child, as being the French 
equivalent of elm tree, whereas the house is par- 
ticularly distinguished by a row of clipped lime 


trees along the edge of the causeway in front 
of it. Is the house named after the builder of the 
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** square,” the publisher, the cutler, or some other 
Orme! Taomas J, Jeaxkes. 


**Rote tae Roost” §. x. 295, 365, 423, 
503 ; xi. 273).—The quotation from the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle is, to say the least of it, a remark- 
able one, and it is evident some one has been 
having a joke at the of that journal, or the 
writer has been misled by the volume he quotes 
from, which must have been written in a joke, for 
the title is clearly a joke, as it is only the follow- 
ing sentence dinguised : “Johnny git yer hair cut, 
did you see [or say] that?” by “ He worries the 
foolish ” (or “* Where is the police ?”), published by 
“Who’r ye coddin’?” at his shop opposite the 
coffee-house, by the sign of “Is that bot enough 
for you?” It would be interesting to learn who 
is the originator of this joke, which has evidently 
passed into the Newcastle Chronicle and ‘ N. ++ 


There can be no doubt that both “ rule the roost ” 
and “rule the roast” are current in conversation 
and in literature. And why not? It seems to me 
that exactness of meaning demands the choice of 
expression. Happy are the women who have a 
chief to ‘‘ rule the roost” for them ; and happy are 
the men (unless they be chefs) who have a woman 
to “rule the roast.” In, perhaps, the first play I 
ever saw—lI believe it was ‘ No Song, no Supper’ 
—there was a dreadful dispute between the hero 
and heroine as to whether some article of food 
should be roast or boiled. Ido not remember who 
ruled in the matter. Sr. SwirHy, 


I am curious to have a translation of the 
“Welsh” (!) title of the work referred to by Mr. 
CO. P. Hatz at the last reference. B. 


Appition to Nationat Antuem §. xi, 
323).—Mr. Daver is evidently not familiar with 
the publications of the eighteenth century. The 
piece he quotes is to be found in the same book 
which contains the first publication of “God save 
our Lord the King,” and is entitled “ A Loyal 

for 2 voices, set by Mr. Crome.” It was 


republished in the four editions of ‘ Thesaurus | 4 


Musicus,’ all of which, together with the unique 
copy of the words, are in my 
possession, W. H. Communes, 


Taomas, Barow Wattace (8" xi. 188).— 
Thomas Wallace, of Asholme, Knaresdale, and 
Featherstone Castle, co. Northumberland, was 
born 1768, was one of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty 1797-8, and sworn of the Privy 
Council 21 May, 1801. He was Master of the 
Mint and on the India Board, 1803, 1804, and 
1807, Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
28 Jan., 1818, and held other public offices. He 


sat in Parliament for man and lastly for 
Weymouth. wes Baton, of 


Koaresdale 2 Feb., 1828. He married, uae 
1814, Lady Jane Hope (daughter of John, 

Earl of opetoun, and relict of Henry, first Vis 
count Melville), by whom he had no issue, Shy 
died 6 June, 1829. Baron Wallace died 23 Feb,, 
1844, when the title became extinct and the estate 
devolved on John oy Frederic Hope Wallacs, 
and the representation devolved on the issue of his 
uncle, John Wallace, of House, Kent, 

OHN RaDcLirrs, 

Earty (8 8. xi, 189) 
—The following is an extract from a note og 
Exodus xii. 40 in ‘The Annotated Bible,’ by thy 
Rev. J. H. Blunt :— 

“If the | term be taken it cannot be made & 
agree, or y to agree, with the chronology set outis 
the Book of Genesis, supposing the years there me- 
tioned to be natural, that is, solar years : the date of thy 
Exodus being then brought as low as a.m. 2668, i 
of the received date a.m. 2513. But if it be suppomd 
time of the Exodus the natural month 


or lunar months, then the . 
into solar or natural years, would be A.M. 2586. Butis 
whatever year of the world the Exodus took 
year before our Lord’s Incarnation seems 
and the exact date is set down as the 15th day of Abi, 
or Nisan—that is, 11 April, 3.c, 1491.”; 


Creer et 


“THE MILLS OF THE GODS GRIND sLowLT’ 
(8 S. x. 468).—May I supplement the noticed 
reference to the earliest Greck 
orm j— 

dAkover ptAor, adéover Aerté 
(** Proverbia @ Cod. Ooisl.,” num. 396, in Gait 
‘Parcem. Gree.’ Oxon., 1836, p. 164). See ale 
‘N. & Q,,’ 7™ 8S. 1.24; ii, 304. Arch 
Trench gives the Greek form in his ‘ Lessons @ 
Proverbs,’ Lect. vi. p. 142, — 

D. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, au 
Satiricall Dialogve. [By William Goddard.] 
by John 8. Farmer. Aa printed. ) 
Amone English satirists William Goddard is the ‘mot 
venomous and the least known. Our early writers 
themselves upon the sharpness of the lash they 
Witness titles such as ‘The Scourge’ or ‘ Six Snarlig 
Satires.’ Goddard is, so far as is known, the author 
three works, all of supassing rarity: ‘A Satiricall Die 


logue now first Ocvpyed [sic] from a Unique Copy inte 
British Museum,’ ‘A Neaste of Waspes latelie found ot 
and discovered in the Law [Low] Countreys’ (of whit 


two copies are known), und ‘ A Mastif Whelp, with other 
ruff-Island-lik Currs fetcht from amongst the An’ 
&e., extracts from which are printed in Bliss’s Wool! 
‘Fasti.’ A short life of Goddard, supplying little 
a list of his works and some conjectures, was con 
by Mr. Sidney Lee to the ‘Dictionary of National Be 


by.’ Dr. Furni meanwhile, has # 
of Goddard's the 


s three known books, with a view® 
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16 His indeed, 
the manner 
ihe disposition of Mr. Farmer, the result the 
“first Vis of the present volume, the first of a series of cpother—it is ty y 
Books and Unique MSS.” This, the first of possible for us, within the limi 
prodetions be brought within the reach | the slightest indications of the tility of the 
 Low-coun' larshi 
Wallacy, The conjectural place and date of pub- | aim at bei complete and final. 
sue of his istion are Dort, 1615, It is one of the most relentless | for the work on which it i based, yy ig Ld 
Kent, aires on woman of which Englishmen, less outspoken | generally conceded that, f the 
en is this matter than the Latin races, are guilty, and takes | no work #0 trustworth “y venien 5 cna 
CLIFFE, fe form of dialogue between Alexander and Diogynes. | has seen the light. 
cynic, why never seen at Court. Trail i ugust 
note on Dogynes (“ poore sillie snake,” as Alexander calls him) Oni slestrated Views 
le,’ by the nponds that ’tis because he is an honest man, and pro-| 1,4 M 
against visiting a place Los the country of Dun Quinta, 
be made to To see mincyng bewteous cyttie dames illustrated te of Mr ficaly 
y set out in Have alwaies some one gallant of the court since the time of Don Quix yi Lend 
(As kinsman to them) to their howse resort. 
) date of the fhe opportunity is thus afforded to let the tongue of ingly, is almost the same i ee 
668, imetesd Diogynes wag, and wag it does to some p W by the Don and the volume i ~ ‘compen 
e supped [i yoald not be ungallant enough to give any specimen of | those familiar with his adv ntures Ne iclloved with 
ural month iis railing against the fair sex, holding it not “ honesty | interest both letterpress and illustrations pen tele Bet 
‘vague’ a fil tehave it thus set down.” Suffice it to say that Goddard | *Ppearance in the pages of an Americar ‘mages nae 
made up of slike the old religious uncle of Rosalind, “ who was in | ®T¢ glad to possess them in the goodly a om 
e, rendered bis youth an inland man, one that knew courtship too | Shape always taken by the publicati 3 by 
86. But is wi,” who taxed the whole sex with so many renee & Bullen. Mr. Jaccaci ‘writes 
. the duces, of which “ There were none principal ; her conveys a faithful idea of a life, in hi Bin thes - 
vere all like one another as halfpence are.” In the heat of exceptional dirt, discomfort, . a —~¢ 4. 
lay of Abib, df his argament Diogenes recites at some le the | With interesting and gratif ring Sard a Pen 
deams of three sisters, none of which could by any racter. The illustrations o' Mr Vie qh = 
AUDAx pmibility be extracted. Goddard is, indeed, as out- | full of life and character, and ouvey an admirable ides 
goken as Marston or Sir Jobn Harington, or, indeed, | Of the summer atmosphe ei Spain. yeh 
SLOWLY’ Ariosto himself, whom Harington translated, Mr. | times too faint to be holly j Ralligible, but the Spares 
» notice of Jumer is doing good service in rescuing rare are drawn with skill and ant 
iest Greek from the chances, always , of destruction when but | Which Meissonier need not be nabs i so 
4 single copy existe ; though we have no counsel all to read ‘ Don Quixote’ abet . a “3 
| to bestow on Goddard's views or utter- | 40ne #0, we are very far from etvicing them a 
2 Aerré sees, we trust to see all his works put beyond the reach | ®Fdent lovers of travel, to follow in the web of ~~ 
in Galil a loss, The next work on his list, however, is an and artist. Should they act either on te hee 
Seo abe lished work of Thomas Nash, not included in | supply oF on that we withhold, they will be th better 
Dr, Grosart’s edition of that author. It is to be printed | for the possession of this volume : 
die the, work previously performed by corporations to the Settlements and Descents the Northen om the 
— societies British Isles, Vole. Il]. and IV. Translated by Sir 
The Student's A By Henry | A 
PLD. A of the Northern sagas which were 
Tas new contribution of Dr. Sweet to our knowledge of editorship of th 1 
the origin of our language was undertaken at the sug- | English Anan f his whee ment Yo + 
and the request of the Delegates of the Clarendon pablishin of th 
who, knowing the conscientiousness as well as the | enough with th N 4 
hness of Dr. Sweet's work, and being themselves | precious documents ty 
is the ‘mot in of a work of the class, applied to him, and were | them with facilit = > 
“iters mt disappointed, To a certain extent it is an abridg- | that to have an nglish Salient Gee / 
sat of tne forthcoming Bosworth Toller ‘ Anglo-Saxon | Then, too, the introductions to ti 
six Snarling Dictionary,’ now, it is pleasant to hear, approaching | new Ww 
author tmpletion, During a long period Bosworth’s Anat | invasions ef e aaa for one thing, a sketch of the 
‘iricall Die Saxon Dictionary,’ an “uncritical compilation,” had | as it bas been 
Copy in the been the chief resource of English students. eet dead oe wri ry one to whom every rood of 
, even, grave defects of system and arrange- | place-names with th i en ha ee 
‘with Bent, Later came the * Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ val an 
= j @ De. Clack Hall, an American uable feature. There can be little room for doubt t 
4. rear, uture in i- 
contributed wderstand the system on which that name. 
ational Bir the amount of needless and embarrassing matter that he po jainin rot th > 
repared the judicious manner in which juotations | of far Rorthern. Britain, 
a 
supplied when they illustrate idioms or simplify service as guides for those engaged in Savestigntiog the 
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meanings of the place-names of those parts of England 
which retain traces of occupation by the Northern 
invaders, Work of this sort has been done already with 
some valuable results, but we are sorry to have to add that 
all the labourers in this rich field have not been skilled 
workmen. We have many a time come upon suggestions 
of name- origins which were the merest guesses, It 
need not be pointed out that guesses of this sort are 
quite as silly as the same kind of thing when practised 
upon the words of our dictionary English and its sister 
te. 


We trust these sagas will have many readers. Mythic 
and imaginative details enter therein, as they do into all 
history written by contemporaries, from the early 
chronicles down to the despatches of war correspondents 
which we read in our daily newspaper. It is important 
to remark that, like our own ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ these 
sagas contain fragments of verse of great interest which 
in a translated form have much of the spirit of the 
originale, Neither may we fail to point out that there isa 
long note in the introduction to the third volume de- 
scribing, as has never been done in English before, what 
was the form and equipment of the long ships in which 
the Northmen crossed the German Ocean when they 
came to harry the shores of France and England. “ The 
story of Earl Magnus bas an especial interest, inas- 
much as it is connected with the cathedral of Kirk- 
wall,” the glory of the Orkneys, and, indeed, of all the 
North, In this church St. Magnus had a stately shrine 
which, with all its treasures, was swept away at 
the Reformation, His bones, however, were preserved 
by being built up in one of the great pillars of the 
choir ; meddling hands disturbed them some years ago, 
but it is satisfactory to learn that when they had been 
examined they were returned to the nook they had 
occupied since the sixteenth century. The bones of 
Bishop William, who is regarded as the first bishop of 
the Orkneys, were found in 1848 when the church was 
under repair. They were enclosed in a stone cist, along 
with an inscribed leaden plate and the head of his 
pastoral staff. The bones and the cist were carted 
away as rubbish; the inscribed plate and the crozier- 
head are in the museum of the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries. The translator records a curious bit of folk- 
lore regarding the little island of Eyn-hallow—that is, 
Holy Isle—the ground of which is regarded as so sacred 
that neither rats nor mice can live there, and it is 
added that if any one presumes to cut corn after sunset 
the straw drops blood. 


The Holy Bible. (Frowde.) 

The of Common Prayer. (Same publisher.) 
From the Oxford University Press, with all conceivable 
luxury and elegance of paper, printing, binding, and 
form generally, reach us the ‘Queen’s Diamond Jubilee 
Bible’ and the ‘Queen's Diamond Jubilee Prayer Book.’ 
Both works are issued in various sizes and prices, and 
both have specially beautiful and attractive features. 
Those now before us, in their handsome morocco 
bindings and with the edges gilt over red, are lovely 
in all respects. The Prayer Book has a portrait of the 
Queen about 1837, from a portrait by Aglaio, showing 
her in her crown and robes of state, and a second from 
a recent photograph, also depicting ber in her royal 
attire, Sufficiently striking is, of course, the contrast 
between the two. Besides these portraits are six 
pictures not hitherto used as Prayer-Book illustrations, 
one of thenr being of Christ bearing the Cross, from the 
altarpiece in Magdalen College, Oxford, and a second 
of Christ in the Garden, from the altarpiece of All 
Souls’, The portraits in the Bible are similarly con- 
trasted, one showing the Queen attending, about 1837, 


divine service in St. George's Chapel, and a second 
being « photograph of to-day, presenting Her Majesty 
seated on a chair, and holding her walking~stick 
There are, besides, seven illustrations, re 

Faith, Hope, Charity, Justice, Prudence, Tem 

and Fortitude, from the cartoons painted for the famous 
window in New College, Oxford, A handsomer or mor 
a souvenir of unique season is scarcely to be 

oped. 


KingNoanett. By F. J. Stimson. (Lane,) 

So animated and stimulating an account does Mr, Stim 
son supply of the colonization of Virginia and the early 
struggles of the New England settlers that, although we 
can find not the slightest justification for the adventurss 
subsequent to the outbreak of 1655 of Penruddock, and 
are obliged to regard the book as an experiment rathe 
in the line of De Foe than in that of Thackeray, we ar 
glad to recommend the volume to those interested in the 
less familiar aspects of the Commonwealth struggles, [ty 
atmosphere is particularly pleasing. 


Who's Who, 1897, (Black.) 

Unper the editorship of Mr, Douglas Sladen our familiar 
friend ‘ Who's Who has made a long step in advange, 
It is now no longer a mere handbook to the titled and 
official classes, but aims at including all the most pro. 
minent people in the kingdom, an aim towards th 
realization of which it makes some approach. It oom 
pies between eight and nine hundred pages, and, though 
we look in vain for some names we have a right 
expect, it is more satisfactory in all respects than the 
rather sleepy works in whose tracks it follows. It iss 
reproach we cannot have an English Vapereau, 


Mr, Henny Frowpe will publish shortly the secon 
part of the ‘ Yattendon Hymual,’ fifty bymns 
in four , with English words, for singing in churches, 
edited by Robert Bridges. It may be recalled that the 
first part, which appeared in 1895, was hailed asa 
lication of the greatest importance, containing ex 
new tunes and resettings, This hymnal is being printed 
with the quaint music types of Peter Walpergen and the 
fine and at the Oxford Usi- 
versity Prese, and issued in ro uarto and (limi 
folio editions. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notion: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bat 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishest 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


H, T.—Too controversial for our columns, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements ant 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Offices 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we deeline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; aad 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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- BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 


ABLETT H. GARDEN FARMERS and CULTI- 
ARTISTIC LANGUAGE of FLOWERS .... 
BROHSTEIN (J. M. } — NATURAL HISTORY of cage ‘BIRDS, their Management, ‘Habits, Food, 
CATLOW (AGNES). GARDEN BOTANY. With 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates... 
DITCHFIELD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and cUSTOMS a 
OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES : their Story and their Antiquities _... 
DIXON (CHARLES).—STRAY FEATHERS from many BIRDS: being Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- 
Book. With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper _... 
PIBLD CLUB, bree GARNER of COUNTRY LORE for NATURE LOVERS. Gleanea by the Rev. 
T. WOO 
PORESTRY and FOREST PROD Prize Essays ‘of the bh International Forestry "Bxhibi- 
tion, 1884, Edited by JOHN RATTRAY, F.R.S.B. F.R.S., and 4 HUGH ROBERT MILL 
GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Cie in 5 Series. by y-" ~} Text by SHIRLEY HIB- 
P.L.S. F.S.A. wn 8vo. eco 
GARDENS of LIGHT and SHADE. ‘By a. 8. co. Woodeuts ‘and 6 ‘Photographs a 
oa H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES and CORALS, with Coloured Figures ot 
the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates . a 
JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in my GARDEN, and other Nature Sketches. "Tilustrated .. ooo 
LANKESTER, Mrs.—BRITISH FERNS: their Classification, Structure, and Functions. With best 
Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated... ooo 
K (Sir JOHN), Bart., M.P. F.R.S. D.C. L. LL. D. wi CONTRIBUTION to our KNOWLEDGE 
of SEEDLINGS. 2 vols, es | 8vo. over 600 pages. Each 684 —s the Text. Exhaustive 
Bibliography and Index. (Published at 32s. net, cloth)... 
HORSE DOCTOR. New Edition. “oo Pictorial Representations. 
bound, 8vo. ... 
HORSE MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth dition. “Revised by J. LUP- 
MEREDITH (J.). cn the GRAPE VINE. Wik 
MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Titustrations 
PAXTON (Sir JOSEPH), and Prof. LINDLEY.—The FLOWER GARDEN. Revised by T. Sasnmn, 
F.R.H.8, 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. eco ove 
POULTRY (The ILLUSTRATED BOOK of). By LEWIS WRIGHT. Com lete and Practical Treatise 
on the Breeding, Rearing, and Management of every known Variety of Poultry. With 50 exquisite 
Coloured Portraits of Prize Birds painted from Life, — numerous Wood ae New and 
Revised Edition. Demy 4to. 600 pages, cloth, gilt ed 
PRIOR (W. D.).—HARDY SHRUBS, with Descriptions of the most Popular Kinds, and Practical Diree- 
tions for their Culture and Use. With Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcu on om 
ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profiteand Pleasures... 
ROBINSON (PHIL)._SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS... .. 
ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING : Management of Cows, &c, Second Edition .. ~~ a 
POULTRY KEEPING _... 
————. ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION ‘of HOPS 
STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING | ae 
——————- The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES .. <“- - 
The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, ‘ke. 
—— TREE PLANTING for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT, SUITABLE for every somL 
and SITUATION ... 
SBEMAN (B.), Ph.D. M.A—POPULAR HISTORY of ‘the PALMS ‘and ‘their ‘ALLIES. With Plates .. 
STARK (R. M.).—A POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES. Coloured Illustrations 0 ewe 
FOREST, FIELD, and FELL. By J. A. OWEN one 
(B. INSECTS : an Account of the “Insect "Pests ‘found in Dwelling 
WILD BIRDS ‘Complete in Series, y W. SWAYSLAND. with 40 Full-Page Iustra- 
tions, and numerous Wood Engravings in each Volume... ... 
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Volume I. was published on 
Work, which it is confidently expected will be effected 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


JUBILEE VOLUME OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY)’ 
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